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ered spinning. 
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and it is hardly worth while to mention a 
junior 
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who is always in the way. 


ACT I.—Evening. The boys’ room on the top floor of 
an old-fashioned New York house. 


ACT II—The Main Hall of the School, ey 
Scene 1—Noon. Bee: 
Scene 2—About two weeks later. 


Between Scenes 1 and 2 the curtain will be lowered 
about two minutes to indicate passing time. 


ACT III.—Scene 1—Midnight on the Road. 


Scene 2—The next morning. 
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CHARACTERS 


To Begin With 


AvusTIN BEVANS, 
An automobile salesman with IDEAS, which 
Davip MAcKENZIE, 
A law student, considers unpractical, though 
GEORGE Boyp, 
An expert accountant, is willing to co-operate, 
and also 
Jim SrImpxKINS 
and 
Tim SIMPKINS, 
Who toil not and have never seriously consid- 
ered spinning. 
Homer Jouns its the guardian of 
Ex.iszE BENEDOTTI, 
The President of the senior class at a school 
presided over by 
Miss Hays, 
Who is loved and feared by all who know her, 
including her secretary, 
Miss CurtIs, 
Who is always trying to think well of the senior 
class, consisting of 
SaLL_y Boyp, who is GEORGE’S sister, and 
Murtet DoucHty, 
ETHEL SPELVIN, 
Autx MERCIER, 
LILLIAN STAFFORD, 
Mapce Kent. 
It is hardly worth while to mention a junior, 
DotsiE, who is always in the way, 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 


ACT I: Evening. The boy’s room on the top floor 
of an old-fashioned New York house. 


ACT II: The Main Hall of the School. 


SCENE I: Noon. Scene II: About two weeks 
later. 
Between scenes one and two the curtain will be 
lowered two minutes to indicate passing time. 


* ACT III, SCENE I: Midnight, on the road. 
SCENE II: The next morning at the school. 


* Note.—Scene I of Act III may be omitted, as the play 
is complete without it. 


THE CHARM SCHOOL 


ACT I 


ScENE: Shabby sitting room on top floor of an old- 


fashioned New York house, turned into flats. 
The doors and windows are high and the tops 
rounded. The walls are painted a light tan 
color. OnU., about two feet above the return, 
is the door—swings outward. General entrance 
from outside. An oblique piece joins the door 
piece to a flat running on stage, and contains 
large double doors that swing up stage into the 
kitchen. 

A blank piece joins the on-stage edge of the 
above flat, runs up stage. The back flat proper 
joins the up stage edge of this piece and runs 
across to R. side. There are two double windows 
in the back flat. On R. joining the return a blank 
piece runs upstage straight, joins a fireplace 
piece, set obliquely, and a blank piece joins this 
to the back flat. 

A narrow piece about thirty inches deep runs 
from up-stage edge of fireplace straight across 
to the small flat piece at L.c. containing the 
double doors to the kitchen, giving an effect of 
an altered room or alcove. Two posts support 
them, having the effect of supporting the parti- 
tion of narrow piece. 

Back of the double doors is the kitchen, with 
the dumb-waiter, in the backing, which swings 
down stage and on. The practical dumb-waiter 
is directly back of the double door, 
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A drop representing house-tops backs the 
windows. Interior backing for door L. Gen- 
eral entrance. Fireplace backing. Ceilings. 


(Note.—A simplified stage setting for this act will 
be found at the back of the play.) 


TimE: Late afternoon of a day in Spring. 


DiscovErED: Davin is sitting on the big easy chair, 
smoking his pipe and reading law. As he reads 
clouds of smoke rise and he gets hotter and 
hotter. finally he lays the book on the table, 
takes off a green eye-shade he has been wear- 
ing, rubs his hands across his forehead and 
starts to take off his coat. A buzzer sounds. 
He goes to kitchen door and opening it, reveals 
dumb-waiter. 


Daviv. (Down waiter) Aye—— 

Voice (Washerwoman’s voice) Wash coming up. 

Davip. Let her come. (The squeaking of the 
waiter is heard.) ‘That’s good! (He lifts a clothes- 
basket with a check cover from the dumb-waiter.) 
Take her away. 


(Deposits it L. of chair c. He starts back toward 
his easy chair, thinks of the ice in the refrigera- 
tor, goes into kitchen and takes out a couple of 
small pieces—smaller than his fist—puts them 
in a brown bowl and starts back toward his 
chair. When c., takes a piece out of the bowl 
and rubs it across his forehead, goes to easy 
chair, puts bowl and ice in front of a small elec- 
tric fan there. Picks up a piece of newspaper 
on the floor, wipes his hands on it, drops it, sees 
the ice is too low in the bowl for the fan to do 
any good, puts bowl on floor, picks up the paper 
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again, makes a ball of it and puts it under the 
ice so as to raise it above the edge of the bowl. 
Sits down, turns on switch of fan, picks up book 
and starts to read again. Fidgets with the fan 
to get the most breeze, finally settles back and 
commences to read. Jim is heard outside 
whistling one of the latest dancing tunes. He 
enters L.—“General Entrance.’—Slams door. 
Davip looks up. Jim whistles louder, goes to 
bureau, leaves his hat on upper end, turns with 
a dancing step to the bench uv. of table c., 
straddles it, slides along, flops down, stretches 
out hands under his head—feet on lower end 
of table.) 


Jim. Gee, it’s great to get home, when the day’s 
work is over. 

Davip. Work! 

Jim. David, you lazy creature. I believe you 
haven’t done a thing but sit there all day feeding that 
great, greedy mind of yours. You ought to be 
ashamed. 

Davin. (A little startled by this attack) And 
what have you been doing? : 

Jim. We’ve been keeping up our physical morale, 
David; we’ve been dancing for four solid hours. 


(The ’phone on bureau rings. Davin turns off his 
fan, rises and goes to it. JIM commences to 
whistle again, keeping time with his foot, which 
is on the table.) 


Davin. (To Jim to stop his whistling) Shss-s! 
(Jim stops. In’phone) Yep? I said hullo—No, 
Mr. Bevans has not come in yet. .. Oh, any time 
now.—Very well, hold the wire—I said hold the 
wire. (To Jim) Have you got a pencil? (Takes 
it from Jim, finds a piece of paper on bureau) 
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Forge ahead—what’s your message? Call Home? 
Homer? Oh! Aye, Homer, like the poet—the poet, 
the poet, the poet—Homer Johns, at Plaza 2097. 
Aye, I will. (Angrily) I can’t tell him before he 
comes in, can I? (Hangs up the receiver.) 

Jim. Who was it, David? 

Davip. A Mr. Johns, who wants Austin to call 
him up. (He lays the paper on UL. of T.c.) A very 
impatient man. (Jim picks up the paper to read it. 
Davin grabs it away from him, and puts it under a 
law book on lower R. of the table.) He should not 
shout so through the telephone. (He turns to easy 
chair, putting the pencil in his pocket. Jim whistles 
for it. Davin gives it to him. Davin sits in easy 
chair.) I suppose you haven’t found a job? 

Jim. No, but maybe it’s because we haven't 
looked for one. 

Davin. Aye, man, why don’t you look for one? 

Jim. Because, Dave, if we looked for it we might 
find it 

Davip. Aye, you might 

Jim. And if we found it we might have to take it. 
(Rises, goes to piano, takes cushion from stool, 
comes down c.) And if we took it we might have 
to do a little work. (Sees wash basket on floor.) 
And speaking of work, there’s your wash not put 
away yet. Oh, David, David——how do you ever 
expect to succeed in the world if you shirk your 
duties like that? 

Davip. (L£arnestly) It isn’t my week on the 
wash, James—I’m on the door and the telephone. 
(Tim enters p.L. whistling same tune.) George is 
on the wash, aye, and you and Tim—(Ti, 
closing door, stops whistling, looks at Davw.)— 
ought to be getting dinner, 

Tim. What’s that! 

Jim. (Throws cushion on bench t.) Oh, gee! 
it’s our night to get dinner. 


“— 


M _goes to kitchen wer, looks in, then turns to 3 
‘Davm, drawing the door to after him.) ze 


ioe! ars Oh, Dave! What do you say to dining out — 
to-night? ee ie 

Davin. That’s what you always say the night it’s == 
: _~ your turn to work. rae ae 
__ Jim. (Crossing ¥. to R. of c.) Got any money, 
Dave? 

Davip. Any what? 

Jim. Any money. 
~ Davip. Don’t be absurd. 


(Jim goes up R. C. B.) 


Tru. (Heard in the ice-box—sing-song) There’s 
nothing but five loin chops and half a lemon pie. 
Jim. Got any money, Tim? 
Tim. (Enters, goes to L. of T. c.) Any what? 
Jum. (4.7. c.) Any money. 
Tim. You will have your little joke, won’t you? 
(Exits to kitchen.) 


i Jim. Couldn’t we borrow something from some- 
one? Our allowance is due the day after to-mor- 
row. 


Davip. (Is sitting in easy chair) There’s a letter 
there from your father. 

Jrm. (Rushing to letter box) A letter from 
Father! Good! 
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Tim. (Enters to v. of Jim) A letter from 
Father! Good old Pop! - 

Jim. Maybe he sent it a day or two ahead! 

Davip. Maybe! ; 

Jim. (Opens letter. Looks for check, and his 
face changes) Gee! It looks as if we’d have to go 
back to Poughkeepsie. 

Tim. (Picks up envelope on floor to make sure 
nothing is in it) To Poughkeepsie. ... That’s 
pretty rough. 

Davip. What’s the matter? 

Jim. Our dear, dear parent has stopped our al- 
lowance. .. . 

Davip. What! 

Jim. (Xing a. to R. of T. c., reads) “Until you 
obtain a position, or until I see some evidence that 
you are seriously looking for one.” Well, hasn’t he 
a suspicious nature. ... (Sits B. R. of T. c.) 

Tim. (Foot on chair at door. Sits chair.) Af- 
ter all the trouble I’ve taken with that man’s edu- 
cation. (Bell rings off u. I. E.) 

Davip. Answer that door, Tim. 

Tim. (Rising) It’s your day on the door, Dave. 
(Exits to kitchen.) 


(Davip swell of fan—Shsss—Jim rises, goes to 
window L., whistling.) 


Davip. Well! 

PostMaN. (Outside) Special for Austin Be- 
vans. 

Davi. Not in yet. 

Postman. All right. Sign here. 

Jim. (aA. T. c.) Where is Austin, Dave? 

Davip. He said he wasn’t coming home for din- 
ner. (Looking at letter.) He’s gone to see his girl, 
and he’s going to stay there to dine. 
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Jrm. If he’s invited... . 

Davin. He’s engaged to her, isn’t he? 

Jim. That’s what he says, but what does she say? 
Absolutely nothing. Do you know, Dave. . 
(Takes up Suste’s photo from bureau) I’m not for 
that pale pearl of refinement. I think she’d drop— 
(Davin crosses to R. of chair c.)—him in an instant 
if her mother said so. 

Davip. Nonsense 

Jim. And her mother will say so the first time a 
man with a little money comes along. 

Davip. Susie’s in love with Austin—any girl 
would be. 

Jim. Well, Susie’s in love with Susie. (Replaces 
the photo on bureau, goes toward window R.) 


(Tim enters.) 


Davip. (Sits chair c.) Im afraid there’s some- 
thing wrong with Austin. Here’s a special delivery 
letter for him from a firm of attorneys. 

Tim. (Tov. of Davip) From a firm of attor- 
neys? 

Jim. (To R. of Davip) From a firm of attorn- 
eys? 

Davin. (8. of chair c.) Aye, and a deep bass 
voice has been calling him up every fifteen minutes 
all afternoon. 

Tim. (Ina deep bass voice) A deep bass voice? 

Jim. (Ina deeper bass voice) A deep bass voice. 


(Davi rises and crosses to R. of JIM.) 


Tim. Now, I wonder what Austin has been do- 
ing that he oughtn’t to do. 

Jrm. (Holding out his hand) Let me see the 
letter, Dave? 

Davip. (To easy chair. Putting letter in ls 


Soe esther on 
“goes io R. of chair v. c.) 


re 


@ a Enter Gzorce door L. Crossing to GroncE. ) 


om. George, got any money? 
_ GerorcE. (L.c.) Any what? : 
- Ju. Any money. 

_GrorcE. What? : 
_ Jrm. Money. You know. Those long green 


Ses nest 
ee Georce. I should say not. (Crossing to B. L.) | : 
a _T’ve just lost my job. | —- 


Jim and Tim. You've lost your job? 

Davip. You’ve lost your job! Why? | 

GeorcE. (Sits B.L. of T.c.) Because I’m always ke 
late. (To Tim) That’s your fault, you always 
wake me in such a tactless sort of way. (Throws = 
cap in U. R. corner.) I never want to get up. (Jim x 
sits chair L.) s 

Daviv. I’m sorry you’ve lost your job, George. 

And the twins—they’ve had their allowance 
stopped. 

Jim. Our future home—Poughkeepsie. 

Davip. (Is sitting easy chair.) 1 don’t know 
how we're going to get along—Twins with no al- 
lowance, George without a job. 

Tim. (Has put his foot on chair above Tv. and is 
unlacing his boots.) Well, the rent’s paid till Au- 
tumn—that’s some comfort. 

Jim. Yes, and I suppose we can starve like “Tittle 

» gentlemen” in our own home. 
Georce. For the love of Mike, Tim, don’t take 
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takes his books, all but one over message, o 
ec. table, puts them on stand vu. R.)—and look — 
the wash—right in the middle of the floor. — 
ises, L. C., very angry, to Jim.) Whose week is 


on 
; Ag put away the wash? 


ne 


Bas pees 


Bohs ae 


— 


Bier Jim. Yours, my bright-eyed buckoo. 


GeorceE. (Sits B. L. of T. c., ‘starts looking 


through the wash.) All right. Where’s the list? 


(Tim gets the list which is pinned on wall below 


_ bureau.) Hullo, Dave, you’ve been getting a new 
undershirt. 


Davin. (Proudly) Two. (Puts papers on floor, 
back of easy chair.) 


Jim. Spendthrift. (Tim goes to GzorcE—pins 
_ the list on his coat. Tr exits to kitchen.) 


Grorce. (Snatches the list off his coat. Holding 
up ragged socks.) For heaven’s sake, Jim, do you 
waste our money having socks like that washed? 
(He throws them on floor v. c.) 

Jim. (Rises—snatching them up) No, you don’t. 
What’s the matter with those socks? The holes are 
all below shoe-level—except one, and I paint my 
heel under that. (Going up to bureau, puts them in 
drawer.) My best dancing socks. 

Davip. (Sits—easy chair.) I suppose you can 
get another job, George. 

GeorcE. (Looking through the wash) Oh, I 
guess so—I never wanted to be an accountant, any- 
how. That was all my family’s bright idea. 

Jim. (Leaning against front of bureau) Oh, 
your family. Where did the idea ever creep in that 
a family is a blessing? 

GrorceE. What’s the matter with all of us, any- 
how? Why can’t any of us get along? (Rises, 
picks up the basket, goes wp to bureau.) I’m going 


cap. The custom of the house is not to exchang 


Austin. Any what? 


uff of the neck and pushes hu je.) 
ORES RS CECE RT eee ee 
Jim. Yes, and he’ll certainly tell us. (&: 


_ AustIN door L., carrying overcoat and wearing 


_ greetings. Almost seated in chair vu. L. c.) Oh 
Austin, got any money? an 


Jim. (Goes to him) Any money, you know; 
you must have seen it. Piven ee 
Austin. Not that I can remember. (Lays coat 
on chair L., crosses to chair c. Davi rises.) ee 
Jims =(u.-c.) “Gee, that’s tough! There's" aot aee 
much to eat in the house. Thought you were going 
to dine out to-night with the Rolles. ~ ee 
Austin. So did I, but Mrs. Rolles thought dif- 
ferently. (Looks at Davip, who comes to R. of 
chair c. AUSTIN sits chair c.) = 
— Davin. (R. of chair c.) Is there anything wrong, ay 
Austin? . ; 
Austin. You bet there is. She came out into the 
open to-day. She’s forbidden me the house. = 
Jim. (L. c., goes to chair up L. c.) The motherly ‘ 
old dear! a 


(GrEorcE is below bureau, folding an undershirt, 
which he holds in front of him, the last pieee— 
he has put the rest into the drawers.) 


Davip. What did Susie say? 
Austin, Absolutely nothing. 
Jim. (About to sit choir vu. L.c.) Ha 


(Grorce hits him on the head with the undershirt, 
then puts it in drawer. J1M sits.) 
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Davip. Austin, what happened? 

Austin. I suppose I wasn’t very tactful. 
(GEORGE sits on bench tL. of t.c.) It began by Mrs. 
Rolles saying to me—as if she were saying “What 
fine weather we are having”—“The trouble with 
you, Mr. Bevans, is that you’re the least little bit 
vulgar.” Good—said I, “I knew there was some- 
thing nice about me. And anyhow,” said I, “I 
should think Susie could forgive my being a little 
vulgar, if I could forgive her being so darned re 
fined.” That made the old lady angry, and she ex- 
plained how I wasn’t a suitable match for her daugh- 
ter from any point of view. “What are you?” said 
she. “An automobile salesman!”—and if she had 
said I was a crawling worm she couldn’t have felt 
worse about it. I told her I had a feeling I was 
going to make a lot of money some day. “Oh, in- 
deed,” said she. “Well, you can’t support a wife 
on that feeling, can you?” Well, I let that pass, 
and told her how awfully in love I am with Susie. 
“Yes,” said she, “and in six months from now you 
will be awfully in love with some one else. Men”— 
and this was a nasty one—(The boys all lean for- 
ward expectantly )—“Men are never constant to the 
unattainable.” I told her I wouldn’t agree that Susie 
was unattainable until Susie had told me so her- 
self. “Well, that was too bad, because Susie was 
out.” I knew that was a lie, so I just stepped into 
the hall and yelled “Susie!” at the top of my lungs. 
She came down, all right. 

Davin. (R. of chair c. ) What did she say? 

Austin. Oh, she said a lot of things, of nice 
things, but the truth is, she sticks by her mother. 

Davm. I’m afraid—(Hand on his shoulder )— 
it’s just a question of money with Mrs. Rolles. 
(GrorcE pats AustIN on back, absent-mindedly.) 

Austin. (Rising, crosses toward chair L. GEORGE 
takes AUSTIN’s cap off as he passes and throws tt 
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Gsorcs. I should say it is. (Sits chair c) 

Davi. Aye, aye! (Sits chair c. c.) 

Austin. By the time I'm an old man I shall 
probably have all the money I want, and I'd gladly 
sell the last twenty years of my life for a good in- 
come at this very moment. 

Davin. (Sitting easy chair) Austin, George has 
lost his job. 


(Gsorcs glares at him, throws leg over arm of 
chair.) 


Austrx. Ha! 

GsoRGE. berks at Juan) And the Twins’ al- 
lowance is sto 

AUSTIN, rying to cheer me up? (Leeks at 
Jin, who ts sitting en chair u. LC, absent-mindedly 
fumbling with Austin’s cap Austin rises, takes 
cap from Jim. Peevishly) Must you do that? 
(Jn rises, goes to window U. L. Austin puts cap 
on, goes te chair L) 

Groxes. (Rises, goes te him>~ Say, Austin, I 
want to ask you what's the matter with all of us? 
Now, here we are, young—— 

Ju. (Lt. of piano) And beautiful. (Tint enters 
from kitchen, stays at door.) 

Grorce. Why is it none of us can get along? 

Austin, Don’t you know, George? 

Grorce. No. 

Austin, Because we're young, George, and the 
world is run by old people. (HW tth feeling. Going 
up tc. Nes about to table u.R, takes ve cams of 
tobacco there and pipe.) Dam ° em. I sometimes 
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wish there wasn't anyone alive over sixty. (Guonce 


moves to commode L. , 
Tim, (Dodgy ! Hal You're 


ing the strings . Grorce 
Avsrin’s cost on chair above hoor thon ts 


7) 
Jim. (Goes to chair wre.) 1 offer one per- 
good father to the general massacre. (Site) 
Austria. (Coming to ux. of t—fils pipe.) It’s 
4 tacy of old age to keep us down. In the 
first ake ent educated all wrong——~ 
Austin. That's part of the game—they keep us 
from ig Foie our living as late as they pos- 
sibly can. they advise us ail wrong. As soon 
as we show any particular ability along any line, 
they rush in and make us do something entirely dif- 
ferent. Just look at me. There's George, he wanted 
to be a violinist and what is he—an accountant. 
(Geoncx lighting cigarctte, and swings his legs over 
U. orm of chair.) David wanted to be 2 farmer and 
he's studying law. (Davin kicks book off table.) 
I don’t know what you want, Twins—— 
Tin and Jim. We want to marry an heiress. 
Austin. I guess it would take two of you to do 
it, Weil, see what happens. (Sits on vc. of table c) 
Your father cuts your allowance, so that you have to 
wear cheap ties like that one of Jim’s-—/Davww rises 
R. of BR.) which no heiress would tolerate for an 
instant. 
Jim. (Riset—shows Avstim tic) It's 2 very 
smart tie 
Austin. It’s a rotten tie, Jim. (Jim sits cha 
vic.) And here 1 am, wanting to be a teacher. 
Grozce. A teacher! 
Austin. Whatami? An automobile salesman. 
(Throws cap on J1.) 


cans of tobacco ) Now, do 
made a good teacher, Austin? 
Austin. I know perfectly s I SS “Why 
David, education is the most interesting subject in 
the world—and there’s more fake about it than about 
anything else. All you have to do is to think nat-_ 
-_-urally about it. Now, what are the two most im- 
% portant things to us all? T’ll tell you—earning a 
living and falling in love. . 
GreorcE. Eh! o 
Davip. Ba! (Sits BR. of T.c.) . 
Austin. Does education teach us either of these? Poe 


—No. sa 
Jr. Do you think you need to be educated to q 
fall in love? 4 
Austin. You have to be educated to fall in love 4 


righi—to say nothing of needing education to make 
yourself attractive. Now, I ask you—I took a 
course in astronomy—a lot of bunk about the motion 
of stars. Wouldn’t it have been more useful if I 
had taken a course in the psychology of women? 
(Puts pipe in his mouth.) Then I’d have known 
how to talk to Mrs. Rolles this afternoon. 

Jim. (Sitting—chair up t.c.) Tm taking a prac- 
tical course in that every day. 

Austin. And as for girls—(Twins attention )— 
as for the education of girls, that’s the most inter- 
esting subject of all. An old aunt of mine had a 
school for girls. 

Jim. Oh, you lucky dog. 

Austin. Oh, she wouldn’t let me go near the 
place. I never wanted to, She deliberately set out 
ee those girls to be as unattractive as pos- 
sible 

Davip. Now, how did she go about it? 

Austin. She made them slick their hair down, 
wear a sort of uniform, and she taught them mathe- 
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matics and Latin, and all the things they don’t need 
to know. That’s the conspiracy—to keep young peo- 
ple learning the wrong things as long as they pos- 
sibly can—in the meantime the old people run every- 
thing to suit themselves. 

GeorcE. It’s true—too true. 


(AusTIN rises—replaces the two cans of tobacco on 
R.U.R.—takes the pack of cards from the table, 
comes back to u. of T.c.) 


Jim. (Rises, comes down t.c.) Well, what are 
we going to do about it? 

Davip. (Rises) I tell you what you are going 
to do, Jim, you’re going to get dinner. 

Jim. Ah, the legal mind. What a help it is. 
Comeon, Tim. (Exits to kitchen. Tim rises, Davip 
takes the ukulele from him, moves lim toward 
kitchen. Tim exits into kitchen. Davin places the 
ukulele on mantel.) 

Greorce. (Sees a book still on the table, starts to 
throw it to DAviD, who quickly takes it, showing the 
paper under it. GEORGE picks up the paper) Hullo 
—call Homer Johns! Well, I must say, David, I do 
think you might give me my messages—here’s an 
important one from Homer Johns 

Davip. Do you know him? 

GeorcE. Of course I know him. 

Davip. Then tell him not to shout so over the 
telephone. , 

GerorcE. He’s one of the biggest lawyers in New 
York, besides being a director in the bank where I 
am—was, and you leave it kicking about. 

Davip. (Taking paper from GEoRGE—hands it to 
Austin) It isn’t for you, George. It’s for Aus- 
tin. 

Georce, For Austin? Do you know Homer 
Johns? 


Grorce. Of course it’s 1 
wrong. He’s an old friend of m 
mind telling you fellows—/( Rises, carefully closes 
kitchen door, down L.c.)—though I wouldn’t mer "i 
it to the Twins, that I hope some day to marry h es 
niece. ys ae 
AustTIN. His niece! = 

Georce. Elise Benedotti. 
Austin. Does he know that, George? - 
GeEorGE. (L. of BL.) No, not yet. Seas 
Davipv. (At £. chair) Does she know it? (Sits 
on arm of easy chair.) ed 38, 
Grorce. Oh, I guess Elise has a pretty good idea — 
about it. Girls are awfully quick, you know. Task 
her to marry me every time I see her! Tas Re 
Austin. Does she always refuse you, George? 
GrorcE. (Boastingly) No—she never refuses. 
She just says: “George, I can’t give you any idea 
how much you bore me.” I don’t call that a ree 
fusal. (Davin slides into chair.) 
Austin. Well, I couldn’t consider it exactly en- 
couraging, George. . 
GeorceE. Now, I don’t know—I’m not so sure 
about that. Girls, you know, don’t like to show their ‘ 
feelings. (Sits—bench L. of T.c-——throws paper on ; 
TC) 
Austin. (Rises, places cards on bureau, comes 
down L.c.)- Bunk, my dear fellows—all bunk! If 
girls want you—they grab you. If they don’t grab 
you, they don’t want you. 
Grorce. (Shocked—is sitting on BL. of T.c.) 
Oh, no, Austin,—not the nice ones. 
AUSTIN. (L. of GEORGE) You talk as if it wasn’t 
nice to be human. 
Grorce. I don’t believe it is—for a girl. 
Jim. (Putting his head in at the door—and 


——_ 
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wearing a kitchen apron) How do you want the 
potatoes? 
AusTIn. (L.c.) Fried! 
Davin. Boiled! 
GreorceE. Mashed! 


(Davi starts to speak—too slow.) 


Jim. Good. They are mashed. (Exits kitchen.) 

Austin. Why did you ask us then? 

Jrm. Oh, just to please you. (Goes back into 
the kitchenette.) 

Daviv. (Going to R. of chair c. Taking the let- 
ter from his hip pocket) Oh, Austin, this came a 
little while ago. 

Austin. What ? (Comes down w.c. Crosses 
to L. of F. of chair c.—takes the letter.) 

Davin. A special delivery. 

GrorcE. (Tries to see letter—then stands on 
chair c.—looking over AusTIN’s shoulder at the en- 
velope) From a firm of attorneys. 

Jim. (Entering—kitchen door) Oh, joy, oh, 
rapture unrefined. We've found a melon and a 
grapefruit in the icebox. The melon’s rotten and 
the grapefruit’s green, but such as they are 


(GrorGE has grabbed cushion from B.R. of T.C.— 
throws it at Jim, who disappears—closing the 
door “bang.’—GEorGE and Davip stand watch- 
ing AUSTIN as he reads.) 


Georce. (Turning to Austin) Well? 

Austin. (Rather solemn) Well, what do you 
think? 

Davin. (R. of chair c.) What is it, man? 

Austin. Well, what do you know about this—— 

Davip. What? 

Austin. I’ve inherited the school. 
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Davip. An automobile school? 

Austin. A girl’s boarding school! 

Grorce. A what? 

Austin. A girls’ boarding school. 

Georce. A what? 

Austin. (Crossing to chair x.) You heard me 
the first time. 

GrorcE. Yes, I know,—but when I say, “A 
what?” I mean “how peculiar.” 

Daviv. (Goes to Austin’s L.) Who is it from, 
Austin? 

Austin. From Johns. It seems he was my 
aunt’s lawyer, says the property consists of about 
seven acres, with two large buildings capable of 
housing fifty pupils with teaching staff and ser- 
vants’ quarters—small cottage where my aunt her- 
self used to live—tennis courts, swimming pool, 
vegetable and flower gardens—oh, this is not so good 
—Uh! (Sits chair rR—GEORGE jumps down and 
hurries to Lt. of Davi. Read.) “Unfortunately 
of late years, Mrs. Bevans has been expending such 
large sums on betterments that the property is heav- 
ily mortgaged, and the fixed charges almost equal 
the gross income.” (The smoke ts blown into Aus- 
TIN’s face. GEORGE and Davin lean forward to see 
the letter. Austin looks at them, they straighten 
up.) “The holder of the mortgage, however, is a 
gentleman whose personal interest in the school 
would lead him to make the most favorable ar- 
tangerments consistent with his own interests. We 
should advise you to confer with us at once in refer- 
ence to continuing the school along the lines he 
thinks best.” Along the lines he thinks best! (To 
them.) How about along the lines J think best? 

Grorce. Why should anyone leave a girl’s school 
to you? 

Austin. She didn’t leave it to me. She died 
without a will, and I’m next of kin. 
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Dawp. (Crossing ¥.u. to kitchen door. Shout- 
ing) Twins! Twins! Come in here! (Jim and 
Tim enter, both wearing kitchen aprons—Jt c. of 
door—Tim is R. and above Jim.) Austin has in- 
herited a school. (GEORGE again leans forward to 


_ see the letter, then goes to table c., puts cigarette in 


ash tray.) 

Jim. (vt. of Davin) Oh, quit your kidding. 
Can’t you see we’re busy? (Turns to go out.) 

Davip. (Af R. of door, stops them) No, it’s true. 
He’s inherited that school from his aunt. 

Jim. (u. of Trm) What kind of a school? 

Davip. A young ladies’ boarding school. 

Jim and Tim. (On same cue with Jim sing as 
they cross) Good night—Ladies. Good night—La- 
dies. 

Jim. (Crossing to L. of AustiN—Tim on Avs- 
TIN’s R.—DAviID goes to RK. of chair c—GEORGE to 
rR. of T.c.) Congratulations, old man. (AUSTIN 
rises—Crosses to R.c.) Well, next to inheriting the 
Sultan’s harem 

Davip. (Stopping Austin) Austin, pity it isn’t 
a boys’ school. Then you could be a teacher at 
last. 

Austin. Think I couldn’t teach girls? 

GeorcE. (Rk. of T.c.) Of course you could, Aus- 
tin. (Goes to chair above T.c.—Sits.) 

Tim. (Going to Rr. of GEoRGE) Sure 

Jim. (At chair Rr.) Of course he could—only 
maybe not the thing their parents would want them 


to learn. 

Austin. Jim! (Crosses L.c.) 

Davip. (R. of chair c.) Do you think there’s 
any money in it, Austin? 

Austin. Money init! You bet there is. There’s 
nothing the great American public laps up like edu- 
cation, properly presented. I believe I could make 
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the Fairview School for girls one of the most paying 
investments—— (Tim—r. of chair c.) 
Georce. (Rising—hurries down between table c. 


and bench vt. to Austin—interrupting) What! — 


Hold on. Did you say the Fairview School? 
AustTINn. (u.c.) Yes, that was my aunt’s name 
for it—silly name, too. 
GrorcE. (R. of AusTIN) But that’s where Elise 
oes. ; 
f Davip. (R. of chair c.) Mr. Johns’ niece? 
GreorcE. Yes, and my sister Sally. 
Austin. Your sister goes there? Why, George, 
you must know all about it. Sit down and tell me 
everything you know 


(GEORGE sits B.L. Davin sits chair c. Jim stands 
L.R. of T.c., resting his knee on the bench. Tim 
sits on R. of R.C.) 


Grorcr. Oh, I’ve never been near the place. 

Austin. (Standing L. of GEoRGE) But you must 
have heard the girls talk about it. What did they 
say? 

GrorcE. Oh, they say the usual things people 
say about their own school. ¢ 

Austin. What sort of things? Do try and think, 
George. 

GrorcE. (Trying hard to remember) Well, they 
said it was rotten. 

Austin. What was? 

Grorce, Everything. 

Austin. They must have mentioned some spe- 
cial things. What did they talk about most? 

GeorcE. The food. 

Austin. What did they say about it? 

Grorcr. They said it was rotten. 


Austin. LDidn’t they say anything about the 
teachers ? 


% 
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excep 
o is is Miss Hays? a Fs 
I don’t know women, "het I Mine! Le 
be the rottenest of all. One of these women — 
ho goes around making fun of men. I don’t think 
als should be allowed to make fun of men, do you? — 


(AUSTIN goes toward chair tL.) 


Tim and Jim. (Indignantly) Certainly not. 

_ Jrm. Come on, Tim, let’s finish dinner. (They 

xX.A.—exit kitchen. ) 
oe“ DAVID. Making fun of men—is the privilege of 
old maids, isn’t it? 

e GrorcE. Miss Hays isn’t so awfully old, and be- 
sides, she’s been married. 
Austin. (Comes back to GreorcE) Why does 
she call herself Miss Hays, then? 
; GrorcE. Because—my mother told me, only of 
course, the girls are not supposed to know—they say, 
she’s been divorced. 

AusTIN. (L. of BL.) Divorced? Why, I don’t 
think I want a divorced woman teaching my 
girls 

GeorcE. Your girls? It’s my girl you’re talking 
about. 

AusTIN. (Crossing Rr.) I believe T’ll take a 
run up there to-morrow and look the property over. 

Davip. (Rises, above settee. Follows Austin) 
I wouldn’t go there, if I were you, Austin, a good- 
looking young fellow like you. 


(GEORGE rises to window up R.c. JIM enters kitchen, 
carrying the dinner on a tray.) 


(BELL) 
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Jim. Victual’s up, gents, dinner is served. 
(The doorbell rings off tL.) 


Davin. (Turns to chair £.) Answer the bell, 
Jim, will you? 

Jum. You're no cripple, are you, Dave? 

Davip. (Going to the door) I’ve been doing it 
all day. : 

Jim. Then you must do it very well by now. 


(Davin opens the door L. JouNS enters.) 


Jouns. Well, this is a nice place to live. Haven't 
you any elevator? 

Davip. No. 

Jouns. Is this Mr. Austin Bevans? 

Davip. No, it is not! 

Jouns. It’s not an insult to be taken for Mr. 
Bevans, is it? Or isn’t it? 

Davip. Well, I 

Jouns. Is he in, or isn’t he? 

GrorcE. (Hurries to JouNs, shakes hands) 
How do you do, Mr. Johns? 


(Davip Crosses above to easy chair after closing 
door.) 


Jouns. Hullo, George, is this where you live? 

GrorGcE, Yes, sir. 

Jouns. Is Bevans in? 

Austin. (Coming forward to R. of chair c.) I 
am Austin Bevans, sir. 

Jouns. (Crossing to F. and L. of B.L.—-GEORGE 
fo L.c.) You! Good heavens. You own a girls’ 
school? (Davin is R.c.2.) Well, well, well. (He 
laughs heartily, while Austin remains perfectly 
grave.) How did you feel when you heard about 


a 


Hae oe 


\ +3 ne Frame ding tek Ps fi 
inl nee, something like the man who i 

1 white elephant, eh? eae 
istin. No, Mr. Johns, not at all like that. 

. (L.c.1.) Well, it’s all right. Ill help 
. Ill take it off your hands. As a matter 
f fact, I practically own it, anyhow—— 

_ Austin. (Crossing to Jouns) You own my 
— school ? 
_ Jouns. Yes, I have a mortgage of $35,000 on it, 
__ and the property isn’t worth more than thirty at the es 
outside. ae 
Davip. (Comes down r.c.) Now, how’s that? 
Id like to ask you, sir—(Austin and Jouns look 
at him.)—I’m a lawyer myself—why should you, a 
businessman, lend more money on a piece of prop- 
erty than it’s worth? 
~ Austin. (F. of BL.) Yes, Mr. MacKenzie is 
right. Why? 
Jouns. (Crossing to L. of Davin} Well—er— 
matter of friendship. 
Davin. Friendship! 
Jouns. Yes, my niece is at the school—has been 
there ever since she came under my charge, and 
~ then I’ve always had a great respect for the lady 
who is second in command there—Miss Hays—I 
didn’t want the school to close—but I had no idea 
the extravagant program that Mrs. Bevans was start- 
ing on—why, she used the money to fit the place up 
like a palace—folly, sir, folly—but Miss Hays is 
much more sensible. Under her management 
Austin. (L. of chair c.) Sit down, Mr. Johns. 
(ALL start to offer him a seat. Austin the chair c. 
—as he does not take it, AusTIN pushes it up to 
table—out of the way. GEORGE the chair tL. Jim 
the chair u.c—stands a.L. of T.c. Davin the char 
rR.) I’d like to discuss this with you. 
Jouns. (R. of chair cc.) Not worth while. Only 
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take a minute to say what I have to say. Just want 
to put you out of your agony ; 

Austin.  (L. of chair c.) I haven’t been in any 
agony. 

Jouns. It’s all right, Miss Hays is a college 
woman—she’s giving the girls a splendid education 
—taking all the nonsense out of them—making ’em 
sensible and husky. Now this is my proposition—I 
won't foreclose and you won’t interfere. If we go on 
losing money, Ill pay the bills. If we make any 
(Quickly. ) which isn’t likely, I'll go shares with you. 
That’s pretty liberal. You approve of that, I sup- 
pose? 

Austin. (L. of chair c—frmly) No, Mr. 
Johns, I don’t approve. 

Jouns. (R. of chair c.) What do you mean? 

Davip. Why, man ? 

Grorce. (At chair tv.) Why, Austin! 

Austin. I don’t approve of that idea of educa- 
tion. I don’t want the nonsense taken out of girls. 
(Jouns looks at him.) No man does. -I don’t want 
them educated to be sensible, and husky. 

Jouns. Well, bless my soul, how do you want 
them to be educated? 

Austin. (Calmly) I want them educated to be 
charming. 

Jouns. Charming? 

Austin. Yes, charming—charming in the best 
sense—well-mannered, low-voiced, well-dressed, 
feminine, able to meet all situations. That’s what 
we all want girls to be—why not educate them to 
be it? 

Jouns. (Rr. and ¥. of chair c.) You can’t teach 
em those things. 

AUSTIN. (F. and L. of chair c.) You can’t, 


maybe. My aunt couldn’t. Perhaps that’s why she 
left the school to me. 
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ne iS apiaatt 2 a WF) 

~ You think I’m 
s’ school ? tes 
Jouns. You're about the most unfit I ever saw. 


not a fit 


ae 


because I am a businessman. 
_Jouns. What! ° 
_ Austin. Don’t interrupt, please. Now the great 
_ principle which has made the success of the press 
_ and the theater has never been applied to educa- 
/ tion—— 
_ Jouns. What principle do you mean? 
dl Austin. The principle of giving your public 
what it wants. ; 
- Jouns. Giving the girls what they want? 
3 Austin. No, no one cares about the girls—the 
_ parents—the parents are my public. 

Jouns. Your public? 

Davip. (R.c.1.) Austin, you don’t mean you’ll 
ever go near the place yourself? 

_ Austin. Not go near it, Dave. I shall live there 
and direct it just as my aunt did, but not in the 
same direction. ; 

Jim. (aL. of T.c.)~ Why, Austin, your face 
would wreck a thousand ladies’ seminaries. 

Davip. (R.c.1.) Who ever heard of a man of 
your age running a girls’ school? 

Austin. Dave, you ought to get over the idea 
that because a thing is new it’s wrong. 

Jouns. But what do you know about education? 

Austin. Nothing at all, just like everybody else. 
(Turns to L.c.) 

Jouns. (Crossing to Austin) Now, wait a 
minute, wait a minute, young man. Do you think 


Austin. There you’re wrong. I am fitted to run — 
school—much better fitted than my aunt was, first, 


oy 


it that every parent who sends a girl to boarding- 
‘school really wants? ae 
- Jouns. (Sits F. of BL., puts hat on chairc.) To ~ 
get rid of her. See 
- AusTIN. Very true—but that’s not all. It’s no 
good to get rid of her for four or five years andthen 
have her back on their hands forever. Parents want — 
girls made into attractive women—they don’t dare 
say this—they talk a lot of bunk about cultivation 
and womanliness, but what they really mean is at- 
tractiveness—they want their daughters to be charm- 5 
ing and have beaux that mean business “a 

Jouns. Eh! wei 

Austin, Of course, they do. Well, my scheme _ 
is to meet the parents half-way. To come boldly and 
say that the object of my school is to teach charm. 
And, by Heavens! I'll teach ’em—have ’em taught, 
that is. (Austin replaces the chair, holds it for a 
moment. ) 

Jouns. By constant personal contact with the 
pupils? Y 

Austin, (Coming to L. of JoHNS) On the con- 
trary—I shall hold myself aloof. I shall be an un- 
seen power. Of course, I shall address the as- 
sembled school now and then. Because you see that 
when an old woman like my aunt told them to stand 
up straight and lower their voices, they didn’t pay 
much attention, to her, but when a young man of 
my age says it—or suppose I get Jack Barrymore 
to come and lecture on the drama, and he mentions 


ae PeaiE wucille or some other great dress- _ 
rod them oe much better good clothes look _ 
straight back than a crooked one, they’d stand — 
traight. Do you see? Do you get my idea? 
- Joun. Yes. I think I get your idea. But one 
_ objection occurs to me. School girls are notoriously 
3 silly creatures. Suppose they all took it into their 5 
heads to fall in love with you—your appearance, you 
4 know—if I may say so—— 
_ Austin. Since you ask me, I think it would be 
better taste not to mention it. 
Jouns. Well, all right, take it on the score of 
age, then, you’re rather young to run a girls’ school. 
| GeorcE. I should say he is. 
_-— Austin. It’s a question of character, not age. 
[ve known a lot of old men I shouldn’t care to 
trust in my school. 
Jouns. (Looks at him) Eh! 
AustTINn. But as a matter of fact, I’m not a man 
who inspires affection. 
Jouns. You surprise me. 
-  Davip. (Rises) You are, man, you are. 
* Austin. Thank you, David. (Davin sits again, 
arm of easy chair.) And anyhow, I’m only doing 
it because I’m in love with another girl, and am in 
hopes of getting enough money to marry her before 
her mother finds a better match for her daughter. 
Jouns. Oh, I see 
‘Austin. But supposing you're right and one of 
them did fall in love with me. All the better. We 
should simply sublimate her emotion into love of 
her work. 
Jouns. You’d what? 
Austin. Sublimate her emotion—not familiar 
with the works of Freud? 
Jouns. Never heard of him. 


rit. are ie Pe wire oy eae, Re: 
Jouns. Isee. Pass her college examinat 
love of you? stn aa 
Austin. College! I shouldn’t allow my girls t 
go to college. : mays 
- Jouns. The Fairview School has always mad 
specialty of college examinations. 

Austin. Yes, and look at the mortgage on it. : 
x Jouns. Do you think you know more about edu- — 
cation than people who have given their lives to it? 

Austin. I know more about girls than a lot of 
old women do. 4 

Jouns. Miss Hays isn’t old. a 

Austin. Miss Hays? ~ ee 

Jouns. Yes. The lady I spoke of—the lady I 
wish left in charge. 

Austin. Now, you see, Mr. Johns, I don’t ask 
you to lend me money to carry out these ideas... 

Jouns. No, you have some glimmerings left. - 

Austin. But what I do ask is this—that you 
leave your money in the school for a time, and that 
you won’t withdraw your niecee—— (JoHNs looks 
at him suspiciously.) At least, till the end of the 
term. 

Jouns. (Suspicious—quickly) Did you ever see 
my niece? 

Austin, No, no, she’s nothing but a pupil to me 
. .. but it’d be a terrible black eye to the new man- 
agement if you—-such a prominent patron of the 
school... 

Jouns. (Looking at him) Eh? 

Austin. Were to be the first to remove a pupil. 

Davip. (Rises, earnestly) Austin, for goodness’ 
sake, give up this idea. Let Mr. Johns take over 


ag 
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¢ a dollar or two. (Comes down r.c. 7 cd 


-— (Jouns looks at Davin—ap proving. ) 


_ Austin. Dave, there isn’t anything anyone could 
_ say could make me give it up. 

_  Jouns. (Rises—to Rr. of Austin) All right, 
_- young man, all right, you’re a fine salesman and a 
good talker. We'll go along your own lines. I’ll Se 


_ leave my niece. 1 
Grorce. (Rises) I wouldn’t do that if I were Bee 
-you, sir. 


Jouns. How about your sister Sally, George? 

GrEorcE. Oh, it’s all right about Sally, but I don’t 
want Austin teaching Elise. 

Jouns. (To Austin) This is my new proposi- 
tion: I’ll leave my niece and I’ll leave my money on 
two conditions. 

Austin. Good—what are they? 

Jouns. First, that no one falls in love with you. 

AustTIN. I guarantee that absolutely. 

GreorcE. I don’t see how you can guarantee a 

- thing like that. 

Jim. (vu... of T.c.) Speaking for myself—that 
would be impossible. 

Jouns. Remember that if anyone falls in love 
with you, I’ll foreclose. 

Austin. If one of the girls did fall in love with 
me, it would ruin the school! Well, you bet your 
life I won’t let that happen. What’s your other 
condition? 

Jouns. That you retain Miss Hays as second in 
command. 

Austin. Oh, I don’t know about that. 

Jouns. (Beginning to be angry) What do you 
mean? What objection have you to Miss Hays? 


ne 
a 


But I’m not sure that she woul e 
‘Austin. She’s not a relative of yours, is 
‘riage. 


divorced. ; 


- Jouns. What have you got against Mis 
Jouns, Well, she’s a sort of connection—by n 
Austin. Well, I understand that she hds bee 


Jouns. (Bursting out) Well, what if she has? 
Are you going to hold it against a woman if she was 
once silly enough to allow herself to be teased into _ 
marrying a bad-tempered cuss that no one could _ 
get along with? 

Austin. You knew her husband then? 

Jouns. Yes, I know a lot about him. a 

Austin. And you think it was all his fault? 

Jouns. Yes, 1 do—— (A slight pause.) Al- 
most all. 

Austin. The question is—would that have a 
good influence on my girls? 

GreorGE. (Standing at chair Lt.) Your girls! 

Jouns. (Suddenly chuckling) Well, it. might 
have a very good influence on her. 

Austin. On her? 

Jouns.. To have a male boss for a few months. 

Austin. A few months? 

Jouns. You don’t suppose you are going to last 
longer than the end of the term, do you? 

Austin. Mr. Johns, I expect to live and die as 
the successful principal of the Fairview School for 
girls! (Walks firmly to the telephone on bureau.) 


Sy 


(JouNs gestures “Hopeless.” Crosses to chair R., 
sits, DAaviD crosses up R.c. to R. of AusTIN.) 


Grorcr. What are you going to do, Austin? 


hone) lo Central! Are 
mbers busy? Well, get me Western — 
lease. (During the following conversation 
his message.) Western Union? This is 


lo C 


—Bevans- 

_ (End of message.) 

Jim. Oh, come on, don’t let the food get cold. iz 

_ (Exits to kitchen, carries plate.) ane 
Davi. (To Jouns) Mr. Johns, you’re a sen- 5 aa 

fe pee aoe won’t you make Austin drop these plans 

of his 


(GerorGE Crosses to L. of Davin.) 


Jouns. For the Charm School? 

Davip. Yes, you don’t mean you think he can 
make a success of it? 

Jouns. Certainly not, Mr. McKensie, but when 
-an obstinate man has got hold of something that you 
want yourself, sometimes the quickest way to get it 
away from him is to let him ruin it his own way. 

GeorcE. (L. of Davip) But you don’t really ap- 
prove of Austin having the instruction of a girl like 
Elise. (Quickly apologizing.) Of course, it’s noth- 
ing to me, Mr. Johns 

Jouns. Oh, no, of course not, George, but why 
don’t you apply for a job there yourself? (J1m en- 
ters—kitchen—to t.c. Tim follows in to L. of bench 
t.) Girls ought to understand how to balance a 
check-book. (Rises. Going to L. of chair c. 
GrorcE sits F. of bench x.) Oh, Mr. Bevans. 

Austin. And charge it to Grammercy 4442— 


ro 


(Davi goes above table c—sits. F8 


Ne 
Jouns. I was just saying, that you ought to gets 4 
- George to give a course in household accounting. 
~ Women should understand such things. | a 
Austin. (L. of JouNns) Yes. They certainly — 
ought. elie oo ae 

Jim. (Tov. of Austin) Oh, Austin, if you give 
George a job, when I need one so terrifically. : 

Austin. (Crossing to mantel) Nothing doing, 

im. 

Jim. (Lt. of Jouns) Oh, Mr. Johns, speak to 
him. We need a job worse than anybody else. _ 

Tim. (Tor. of JoHNs) Our father has stopped 
our allowance until we find one. 

Jouns. (Crossing to L. of AUSTIN, R.c.) Come 
now, Mr. Bevans, aren’t you a little inconsistent to 
refuse your friends? If girls are to learn charm, 
so much better from you than from your aunt, why 
shouldn’t they learn—(Turns to Twins.)—what is it 
you teach, young gentlemen? 

Jim. (xt. of Tim) Iam a dancing instructor. 

Tim. (F. of BL.) And I_am amateur tennis 
champion of Poughkeepsie, and I play the ukulele! 

Jouns. Poughkeepsie—the Smith Brothers with- 
out the beards. (R.c.) There you are,—dancing, 
athletics, and the ukulele from these young men. 

Austin. (R.) Ah, you’re none of you serious, 
but I am. 

Jouns. (Looks at him) By Gad, I believe you 
are. 

Austin. You bet I am. I’m going there to- 
morrow to take over the entire management. 

Jouns. (Chuckling) I wish I could be there. 


he , Peary 3 
a ($e5 c J 
. 


Oh, no. (Seriously.) 


with the teachers, make up my mind which will be 
suitable to my ideas 
_ jJouns. (Chuckling) Id give ten years to be 
there. . 

a pevatiy. Why don’t you come and introduce 
a ao? ay 
_-Jouns. By George! I believe I will! I'll tell ere 
you what Pll do. T’ll motor you up. T’ll call for 338 

you to-morrow morning at 9: 30. 

Austin. Right, 9:30. (The bell rings off u.) 

: Davip. Answer the bell, Jim, since you’re up. 
Tim. (Hastily sitting down) But I’m not up, 

Dave. (On F. of BL. of T.c.) 


(J slides up v.c. out of the way. Davin Crosses 
above to DL.) 


Georce. (To. of Jouns) I can go with you, 
too, Austin, look over the books and give you some 
idea of your financial position. ‘ 
Jouns. Why, he hasn’t got any financial posi- 
tion. 


(Davin opens door.) 


Austin. (8.) But I will have. (Goes to man- 
tel.) fa 


(As soon as the Twins see ELIsE they show sur- 
prise, they slip the aprons off, Jim’s on chair 
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U.L.c. Tim rises v. of T.c., drops his apron 
there. Davip opens door tL. S teps back, puts 
on coat, then closes door. Extse is Standing 
there. She is small, very gentle, and hides 


under timidity the will of tron.) 


Eutse. I beg your pardon. (Timidly.) Is Mr. 
Johns here? 

Grorce. (Turns, sees ELIsE, crosses eagerly to 
her, hand outstretched, JOHNS comes to c. ) Why, 
Elise! 

EuisE. Hello, George! (Twins take a good 
Took at GEorGr’s sweetheart. ) 

JOHNS. (x. to Lc. Peering at her) What are 


EutsE. Oh! Uncle,—( Crossing toward Jouns.) 
I’ve been waiting hours and hours downstairs in the 
motor—the chauffeur said he was to meet you here 


: JOENs. Why aren’t you at school where you be- 
ong: 
ELIsr. Well, I thought I’d like to go to the thea- 
ter to-night, uncle darling. 

Jouns. There must be fine discipline at your 
school. 

Extsz, There isn’t any, when Miss Hays is 
away. 

Jouns. Where is Miss Hays? 

ELise. She’s gone home for a few days. 

JouNns. Gone home! 

Euise. Yes, her mother’s very, very ill. 

Jouns. Hu! 

Extse. And, of course, we can do anything we 
like with Miss Curtis. 

Austin. Ah! 

Jouns. (Beginning to shout) Well, you can’t 
do anything you like with me. 


seyaaill 


slaty ry Oe aigh 
, NO, no, no 


¢ ons 
pGeo 


Davm. (Solemnly) Well, I think in principle 


the young lady ought to go back to her school. (The 


ie 


—Davip weakens.) 


Boys glare at Davip for suggesting such a thing.) 
EuiseE. Oh! Mr. MacKenzie! (Smiles at Davin 


Davip. But in view of the circumstances, I 


should make an exception. 


Euise. (Beaming on Davin) Oh, that is nice of 
you. (Shakes hands with Davip.) How do you 


_ do? (Turns to the Twins. Georce shakes hands 


with Davi.) 
Jouns. (Crosses to AusTIN at mantel—ELIsE 


follows him) And what do you think of this? 


Austin. (Comes down rc. Very stern) I 
think she ought to go back. 
Exise. (Reproachfully) Oh! (Stamps her 


foot.) — 
CURTAIN 


(First Picture:) 


Jouns. (Taking his hat) That settles it, back 
you go! (ELIsE remonstrates.) JouNS hurries her 
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to doort.) No, no. (GEORGE hurries to door, opens 
it as JoHNS hurries EvIsE out.) 


CURTAIN 
(Second Picture :) 

(GeorcE, Davip and the Twins are grouped around 
the door—looking off. They turn to AUSTIN— 
sitting chair c.—he rises, goes R.) 

CURTAIN 
(Third Picture :) 
(The Boys are grouped L. of chair c-—AUSTIN R.C. 


—ELIsE and JoHNS enter—stand inside door- 
way.) 


CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT II 


ScENE: The main hall of the School in one of the 
fine old Colonial houses of Westchester County, 
New York. 

Everything about the set shows the best taste, 
but executed in a quiet, simple manner. 

On w. above the return is a fireplace built 
into the set, about 18 inches above the mantel ts 
a flat extending across stage to R. 

On R. above the return is a fireplace built into 
the set. Both sides of the set below the flat are 
exactly alike. 

This flat is divided into three equal sections, 
by two posts. Two high arches, and the space 
on the R. contains a glass door which swings 
down and off, leading into another section of 
the house and t. of this door a low, broad stair- 
way of six steps running straight up stage to a 
platform—then off to x. There is a high, nar- 
row window above platform. Back of the two 
arches—c. and L.—is a rectangular space about 
8 by 20 feet; in the wall side on L. is a door. 
Swinging up and off. In the back flat on t. 
proportioned to the arch ut. is a large Colomal 
glass door, swinging up stage and on, with nar- 
row side windows. The rest of. back flat is 
blank, with a side piece coming down stage to 
the post R.c-—The partition between the stairs 
and this section of the set. The above glass 
door is the general entrance from outside. 
Above this is a porch and rail—backed by a 


45 


sa I: Time—noon, 
Scene II: About two weeks later. 


-Discoverep: Miss Curtis is at desk L.—going 
over her account book, adding up figures, evi- 
dently very much distressed. As she holds her 
head in her hands—“hopelessly,’ Satty enters 3 
Stairs R. with “The Satur- 
She stumbles and falls 
above and to L. of sofar. On seeing Miss Cur- 


—running down the 
day Evening Post.” 


Tis she hides the “Post? behind her. <a 


Miss Curtis. (Startled) Oh, Sally! 
SALLY. (On her knees—u., of sofa—r.) Shall 
be in your way if I study in here, Miss Curtis? 


Miss Curtis. (Not looking up) No, of course 


not, child. What are-you studying, Sally? 

SALLY, ( Selecting a large atlas on Sofa R. and 
settling the magazine inside of it—sits 0 
Physical geography, Miss Curtis. (Continues to 
read her story—comes to a very exciting part. ) Oh! 

Miss Curtis. Is it so hard, dear? 

SALLY, Not very. 

Miss Curtis. 
to me—but don’t 
I’m so anxious to 
Mr. Bevans arrives. 

SALLY, Too bad he’s comin 
Hays is away. 

Miss Curtis, 
I telegraphed her yesterday. 


Because if it is, you may bring it 
disturb me if you can help it— 
get these books in order before 


g the very day Miss 


the following day. a ; 


n sofa R.) 


Yes, isn’t it?—But she'll be here, ; 


e least idea, Sally, b 
sure relation of dear Mrs. 
Bevans is bound to be a Christian gentleman. __ 

Satry. (Drearily) Im afraid so. 


(MurieEt and ETuet enter room x. ETHEL goes to 
piano and sits. She is wearing very large tur- 
quoise comb in her hair, on Rr. side. MurteEt to 
L. of Satty, looking over her shoulder.) 


) I Morret. What are you reading, Sally? I’m go- 
ing to tell on you. 
SaLLy. (Driving her away) Shhss—shut up! 


+ (ETHEL strikes a low note on piano. Miss Curtis a 


i jumps. MurRtEL goes to piano, sits on bench, 
77 below Etuet. They start practicing the scale 
~~ and singing. Miss Curtis nearly goes mad. 


She is holding her head as if it would burst. 
ELIsE appears on stairs and takes in the situa- 
tion. Satry rises, carrying the Atlas, she also 
sings the scales, mocking the girls, and crosses 
to above post L.c.) 


Exutsz. Muriel! Ethel! (r. of them.) You are 
almost driving poor Miss Curtis mad. (They stop.) 

Miss Curtis. (x.F. up to commode) Oh, no, 
Elise, don’t stop them! It’s very silly of me not to 
be able to work while they practice. 

MoriEt. (Bobbing her head at ExtsE) I’ve got 
to do my scales. Elise. 

Eutse. Do them in the music room. 

Murtev. It’s so chilly there. 

Euise. That’s what a music room is for. 


: (EvIsE goes to c. The Girvs again run the scales 


Miss aoe ( Comesd 


me toc.) I’m so anxious to ere Snes b 
‘der before Mr. Bevans arrives—and he may 
re any moment now. 


Sores : R. of Miss eae ) What do you thi 


(SALLY remains reading—on sofa L.) 

Miss Curtis. I haven’t the least idea—but do 3 
you know—whenever I’m in doubt I always ae 
the Bible—just open it anywhere and put my 
on averse. I did it this rnoelng, and what do you * 
suppose the verse was 

Extse. What was it? 

Miss Curtis. -—-What the Queen of Sheba said — 
to Solomon: (Crosses F—to L. of-DL.) -“Verilyyee 
the half was not told to me.’ 


(ELISE crosses to sofa R—kneels on it, reaches over — 
to desk R. ETHEL runs scale and sings to show 
MuriEt the way tt should be done.) 


Say. (Dispassionately—is lounging on sofa L.) 
I suppose you know the furnace man is drunk again, 
a Miss Curtis. 
; Miss Curtis. (Shocked) Good gracious, Sally, 
that can’t be. 
SALLY. You mean they can’t get it any more. 
Oh, yes, they can—the wise guys. 
Miss Curtis. (More firmly) I mean, you 
shouldn’t know anything about such things. 
SALLY. Well, how can I help knowing about it, 


turn to her—on bench.) Oh! 
kneels on it.) 


etal ust Tell us 
_ Moriex first—then to ETHEL.) 


fe 2 ; Ae 
th le mornit 
never heard such names" 


ErHet and MuriEt. (Rise, go to SaLty’s R.) 
(SALLY whispers it to them, 


Mouriev. Tell me! 

EtuHer. (Horrified) Did he say that? Hu! 

Morie.. (Crossing to sofa r—sits) I don’t 
call that anything. My father calls our cook much 


worse every time dinner is late. 


(A terrible racket is heard off stage u.., followed 
by angry voices. Lit~t1AN, MapcE and Aix 
enter—on stairs U.x%.) 


Satty. (Runs up to door v.L.—looks off—turns 
to the Grrus, delighted) Ha, ha. I guess she got 
him that time. (Coming down L. of c. Showing 
them how it was done.) She caught him and shook 
him and threw him down, then she kicked him. 

Miss Curtis. Oh, Sally, Sally, Sally. (Rising) 
I must go and stop them. I’m sure I haven’t the 
least idea what to say. (L.c.) 

Eutse. Shall we go, Miss Curtis? 

Miss Curtis. (Shocked into action, going to 
door vu.w.c.) Certainly not, my dear—(Turns.) 
That would be most i:nproper. 


(Miss Curtis exits. Exise to sofa L.—sits. Mu- 
RIEL crosses to R. of T.R. Kneels on chair—dips 
pen in ink and shakes ink on floor—tries to 


(Crosses to-S0fa 1.9 


OR. of pia 

“Left All Alone A 
MovrieEx starts ie 
slowly. ETHEL picks it up on piano, other gi 
slowly come in.) a 


my 
ai 


piano 


SALLY. (F. of post—w.c. ) It seems as if scho 
‘got rottener every day. 


ETHEL. (Sitting—p..) It always seems worse — 


in Spring. 


MorieEt. (Kneeling on chair—r. of D.R.) Cer- 


tainly the food is rottener. 


SALLy. Food! I haven’t seen any real—what I _ 


call food—since I came here. (Slides down—sits on 
floor—r. of post L.c. ) = Ns 


LILLtan.’ (Going to c.3) I shouldn’t mind so 

y taught us anything really useful—_ E 

(To L., whirls about, jumps on vu. arm of sofa LS 
P 


much, if the 


like a new step in dancing. (E.ise rises—sits on top 


of piano.) 
(Song: “I Might Be Yours Once in a While.” ) 


Mance. ( Rises—going to piano) Oh, what’s the 
use of knowing how to dance if there aren’t any 
boys to dance with? (Sits on bench below Etuet. ) 


(ETHEL commences to play, the Grris sing 16 bars 
of “I Might Be Yours Once in a While.” ) 
Morier. (Sits—chair p. ) I feel-as if I should 
die, if I didn’t see an attractive man within twenty- 
four hours. 


SALLY, Any kind would do me, 


[ ( sofa. iL) , theré, quiet 
stops playing. ) Alix is trying 


to say some-— 


* 


gi | Engl ish. 


r 2THEL slides down on anche shoves Mavce off. 
ManceE stands at post R. of piano.) 


Aux. But I heard—they say in France that que 


ae do not like men. 
a ES (Rx. of Pp.) Mustn’t believe all you hear, 
- eA Lx 
ae Satty. Where did you get that stuff? 
 -Etuer. Alix, why don’t you like men? 
meen ALIX. (Rises, crosses A. to L. of desk tL.) I—oh, 
yee-es—I like the men, I like them—very, very 
much 
EtuHet. So do I like men, a different one every 
day. (Turns to piano.) 
Satty. Ethel, I call that flirting. (Plays.) 


I 
- 


(MancE sits sofa R. LILLIAN sits sofa L. SALLY 
at post L.c. ALix L. of desk L. MURIEL Sits R. 
of desk R.) 


Eutse. No, you’re all wrong, Sally, that’s not 
flirting 


(Mance sofa R., sits. Erne. starts to play on the 
piano. ELISE sings.) 


“WHEN I DISCOVER MY MAN” 


It is not flirting, you'll agree 
To take a lot of time and trouble 


But no, I renee try to find © 
- The one man worth all the ‘bother. — = 


(Satty lifts Evise’ arm.) — 


I would not marry = = 
Tom or Dick or Harry, = 
Bill or Phil or Larry ca 
Oh, no, (Stop., 
But oh, it worries me so > 
To pick the right sort of beau = (Hum.) 
He must be like Apollo oe 
Not a little Rollo 
To discover him is my plan 
And he won’t get out of my sight 
For a night 
When [ discover my man. 


a Extse. If perchance a man can dance 
See Girts. That enhances the romance 
. ExtsE. He should make the first advance 
; Girts. And they all learnt how in France 
<3 Extse. And I rather like them breezy 
And easy 
In finance. 
Girts. And if he doesn’t fill 
ExvtsrE. What some people call the bill 
Girts. There are many others will 
Exisz. You had better wait until 
You re-discover your lover, 
Perhaps the new one is the true one. 


2—MOURIEL R.C.L : 
ALLIAN R. of C tense c. above ELise, ALIX | 
Of Lc. L.—ETHEL L.c.2.) 


LIAN. (Crawls to EttsE) I know a school 
_where they have a regular dance with boys every 
| ty night. 

Mance. I should adore that. 

 Littran. How divine. 

~ Satty. (Crawls forward) Some school. 

a ETHEL. (Crossing above to below Satty) I won- 
der if we couldn’t introduce that idea here. 

: Satty. With Miss Hays? I guess not. 

_ _ Eruer. Oh, no, Sally, with the new principal. 
_ Perhaps we could put it over with Mr. Bevans. 

Satty. In the long run you can usually put any- 
thing over with a man. 

_ Extse. Particularly an old man. I can do any- 
thing I like with my uncle. 

Satty. Hy! He wouldn’t let you stay in town 
last night. 

ExtsE. Oh, that wasn’t my uncle. That was a 
most wonderful man. 

Gtrts. (Ad lib, crawl forward) Who was it? 

Lizuian, What’s his name? 

Exise. I don’t know his name. But he was tall 
and beautiful and stern and when all the others 
begged my uncle to let me stay, he simply said, “I 
think she ought to go back.” 

Satty. And you liked that? 

Extse. Oh, Sally, he was divine. He was like a 
king. 


(Enter Miss Curtis p.u.L.c.—talking to herself.) 


Miss Curtis. Children—children. (The Girts 


nd cat aN 


Miss Curtis. Do you know, dears, I dot 
lieve men would ever take that horrid stuff if t 
knew how—uncontrolled it made them appear. — 


(Eutsz L. of Miss Curtis.) 


Miss Curtis. Yes, I quieted him. He seemed _ 


to fall into a sort of stupor. : 
Murer. That’s a new name for it. 


Miss Curtis. (A gong sounds off u.L.) There’s — 


the eleven o’clock recess. ( Crossing F. to L. of 
desk v.) 

Exise. (The Girts start for p.R. ad lib. Starts 
with GIRLS, comes back to C. ) Can’t I help you, 
Miss Curtis? I’m not much good at figures, but—— 

SALLY. (At DR—to ©. ) Come on, Elise, we 
have a senior class meeting. Have you forgotten? 
And you senior president! 

Euise. (Rr. of c.3) CanI help you? (To Satty) 
Shss—don’t be so noisy. ; 

Miss Curtis. (Crosses F. to R. of D.R. Carries 
a ledger and sheet of paper, lays the ledger on the 
desk.—After a pause—picks up something on floor 
R.C.) Thank you, dear. T’ll get along somehow— 
but I do wish Miss Hays were here. (Murter 
throws dart.) Those children are about six years 
old, every one of them. (Goes on murmuring as she 
works. The Gtrts go out D.R—SALLY goes to 
ELise, grabs her hand and drags her out DR. Jouns 
enters D.U.L.C., wears cap and automobile coat, comes 
down to c.3—Miss Curtis springs up and ap- 


you. T’m so. Bo Miss aeae isn’t here. 2 
iss Curtis, the School’s Secretary. © $e fis 
__jJouns. (c.3) Iam not Mr. Bevans, Miss Cur- 


“Miss Curtis, (R. of Jouns) No? Oh, do ex- 
_cuse me, you see we’re expecting our new principal 
to-day. Are you a—are you a parent? 

_ Jouns. No, I’m not. My name is Johns. 

Miss Curtis. (Backing away) Johns, Johns! 

~ Not—not—not : 
Jouns. Homer Johns is my name. 


(AUSTIN enters D.U.L.c., carries derby hat, and wears 
overcoat. ) 


Miss Curtis. Oh, good gracious! But what are 
you doing here? 

Jouns. I came to bring you your new principal. 
(Miss Curtis places the dart she has in her hand 
on desk R. AUSTIN comes down L. of JoHNs.) 
Miss Curtis, this is Mr. Bevans. 

Miss Curtis. (Turns, sees AUSTIN. Gives a 
low cry) Heavenly day—him! (Corrects herself.) 
He! (Backs to v£. of sofa R.) 

AusTIn. (Seeing the time has come to assert 
himself. Crosses to her. JOHNS goes down L.c.) 
Miss Curtis, I should like to inspect the buildings 
and grounds, and then later in the morning, I wish 
you would assemble the entire school, so that I can 
speak to them all. 

Miss Curtis. (R. of c.) Oh, I don’t quite see 
how that can be possible. You see, they are all in 
classes. 

Austin. (c.) They must be gotten out of their 
classes. 

Miss Curtis. Yes, yes, of course. (To door.) 


aire vate hes ae sits 2 Joun 
_ sofa R—looks at painting on wall abou 
on R.—the portrait of his late aunt.) 


; - Jouns. (Comes to L. of c.) So you are goi 
to be a tyrant, eh? 3 
, Austin. Most people like their orders_ better 

_ when they’re clear. 
Jouns. Young man, you have some sound on 
but if I were about to address fifty giggling girls, 3 
should be nervous. 

Austin. They won’t giggle. 


(Re-enter Miss Curtis—p.r.—looking at AusTIN, — 
hardly able to speak.) 


Miss Curtis. (Crosses to c.—indicating door L.) — 
I wonder, would you mind waiting in that room— — 
just a moment—please. If you don’t mind—(Avs- — 
TIN crosses to D.L.—turns to her. JOHNS crosses to — 
R.c.) you see, I fear it would be somewhat of a 
shock to the girls if they should see you (AusTIN 
turns to her) wunexpectedly.. (Austin bows.) 
Thank you. 

Austin. Thank you. (E-xits p..) 

JouNs. (Crossing to p.L.) I guess they’d bear 
up, all right. (Bows—exits D.L.) 


(Miss Curtis trying to collect herself—crosses— 
and closes door R—so the Grrts will not see 
the “man.” Miss Hays enters—b.U.L.C., wear- 
ing hat and traveling dress.) 


Miss Hays. Well, Theodosia! 


Mr (c.—Perfectly calm es accus- — 
ei Mi ie d to Miss Curtis) What has happened, Theo- He 
4 ney 
a Miss Curtis. (R. of Miss Hays—pointing to 
door Lt.) Listen, Eleanor, there’s a young man in 
rf there who looks like a Greek God, and says he owns | 
_ the school, and wants to inspect it. (Mrss Hays be- 
gins to, smile at the idea.) Ah, you wouldn’t smile, 
my dear, if you had seen him. I tell you he’s the 
kind of a young man who should never come into a 
_ girls’ school. Why, he’s beautiful. 

Miss Hays. (Laughs) Well, of course, Theo- 
dosia, that’s very wrong of him, but if he owns the © 
_ school, we can’t very well keep him out, can we? 
_ (Turns to go tov...) Vil go and speak to him. 

Miss Curtis. Oh, no, no—— (Miss Hays 

turns to her.) You can’t do that, either. Because 

another terrible thing has happened. 
_ Miss Hays. Now, what has happened, Theo- 
dosia? 

Miss Curtis. He was brought here by your—by 
Mr. Johns. 

Miss Hays. By Homer? 

Miss Curtis. (Distracted) Yes, yes, of course, 
you can’t see them. I'll have it todo. You had bet- 
ter go upstairs and lock yourself in your room— 
only tell me what to say. 

Miss Hays. Lock myself in my room? Non- 
sense! If Mr. Johns can bear seeing me, I think 
I can bear seeing him. I shall behave as if he were 
any other parent or guardian of the school. Noth- 
ing will annoy him more than that. (Crosses A. to R. 
one desk R., removing gloves, etc. Miss Curtis goes 


kes <7. = ee 
Miss Hays. Will you please go and call ‘tt 
in, Theodosia ? | . ee i. 
_ Miss Curris. Yes—yes—I will. (Starts for p. 
—turns to Miss Hays.) T’ll bring your smelling 


_ salts, you’ll need them. (Miss Hays smiles—Miss _ 
Curtis goes to Dx. Calling off.) Gentlemen, Ww ee 
you please come this way? (As they appear.) Miss 


Hays is here. 


(AUSTIN enters, comes to c—JOHNS follows him — 


post L.) 


Austin. Is this Miss Hays? 


(Miss Hays looks only at Austin. It is a shock to 


JOHNS to find her there.) 


Miss Hays. How do you do, Mr. Bevans? 

Austin. (Noticing that she pays no attention to 
Jouns) I believe you have met Mr. Johns? 

Miss Hays. (Perfectly civil ) Not for some 
years. (She tears the paper Miss Curtis has put 
on desk R., drops the pieces in waste-paper basket in 
front of desk—looks at Jouns. ) You have taken 
on weight since last we met, Mr. Johns (JoHNs 
buttons his coat.) Now, Mr. Bevans, I understand 
you want to inspect the school. I am at your dis- 
posal. What would you like to see first? 

Austin. (x.c.) I would like to look at the little 
cottage where my aunt 


JOHNS. (Lc, interrupting) Before you start on 


mto L. of c. Miss Hays picks up paper on — 
desk R., glances at it. Miss Curtis Rr, Of 


ey 


7 be kak itt bye 


ee 2s 


oe Lak 


(Austin turns up R.C. to piano.) — 


_ Miss Hays. (Calmly surprised) I'm afraid not, 
_ Mr. Johns. But if you have anything to say about 
Elise, Miss Curtis is disengaged, I think. 
_ Miss Curtis. (Standing at post u.c. Very ob- 
_ liging, comes down r. of Jouns) Oh, yes, yes, of 
course—Elise, the dear child—— 
Jouns. (Ignores Miss Curtis) This isn’t about 
Elise. (Miss Curtis shudders, goes to sofa.) It’s 
about the school—the general welfare of the school. 
Miss Hays. (Rr. of desk R.) Write us a letter 
_ about it, Mr. Johns, and I’m sure Miss Curtis will 
send you a prompt answer. 
Miss Curtis. (Obliging) Yes, yes, of course. 


(Miss Curtis crosses to L. of desk L. Jouns, in a 
temper, goes Up—t.c.) 


Miss Hays. (Crossing ¥.—. of sofa R.) And 
now, Mr. Bevans (AvuSTIN comes down—r. of 
c.L. of Miss Hays) You were saying you wanted 
to see your aunt’s cottage? 

Austin. (Lt. of Miss Hays) Yes, Id like to 
know how soon I can move in. 

Miss Hays. (Startled for the first time) Move 
in? You don’t intend to live there? 

Austin. I certainly do. I’d like to see that first 
and then the other buildings—and then the books 

Miss Curtis. (Flustered. Picks up ledger, holds 
it in her arms) Oh! Oh, yes—yes—the books— 
(The books)—I’m so sorry, Mr. Bevans, but you see 
the books are not quite in order. (JoHNns and Aus- 
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TIN exchange glances.) You see I’m not an ac- 
countant. 

AUSTIN. (JOHNS af R. of post L.c. ) It’s of no 
consequence, Miss Curtis, my lawyer will be here in 
a few minutes with an expert accountant. 

Miss Curtis. Oh, Eleanor, isn’t that nice, we are 
to have an expert account—(Catches Jouns’ eye, as 
he is glancing at her.)—ant. (Replaces ledgers on 
desk t.) 

Austin. And now, Miss Hayes, if there are any 
special problems of the school that you would like 
to bring to me, I should be delighted to take them 
up with you. 

Miss Hays. (r.c.) One moment, Mr. Bevans, 
you don’t mean that you intend personally to have 
anything to do with the management of this school? 

AusTIN. (R. of c.) T certainly do—with the 
organization, the finances, and the general scheme. 
You see, Miss Hays, I have some very decided views 
on the subject of the education of girls. I think 
that girls 

Jouns. (F.of post L.c—comes down L. of Aus- 
TIN) TI believe that I Gould explain Mr. Bevan’s 
views to you—if you would let Miss Curtis show 
him over the buildings. 

Miss Hays. (Crossing to r. of Jouns) Thank 
you, I prefer to hear them from Mr. Bevans, him- 
self. He can tell me as we go. (Going up D.v.L.c. 
Miss Curtis rises. ) 

AUSTIN. (Joining Miss Hays—on herr.) Cer- 
tainly. You see, Miss Hays, my idea is that girls 


should be educated to be charming: (Both exit 
DeU.L.c.) 

Miss Hays. To be what? 

AusTIN. Educated to be charming (Exit 
both.) 


JOHNS. (tL. of post L.c.—to Miss Curtis. Miss 


meris. (Goes to his t.) Ok, yes, I own 
interested to Mr. Bevans’ views on edu-_ 
_ (Starts for door—Jouns stops her.) 


and the other Gtrus are behind her.) 


- Jouns. Oh, I can tell you—he wants girls edu- 
-eated to be charming. . 
ie Miss Curtis. Charming—that would be original. 
But how? - 

_ Jjouns. (Going up tod.u.L.c.) I don’t know, but 

_ I suppose you can knock anything into their stupid 
little heads if you try hard enough. The idea is 
that (They go out, talking, D.U.L.c.) 


(SAtty runs up to door, followed by MurikzL, they 
look off after them, the other Girts run in, look 
at each other—ad lib. ETHEL sits on sofa R— 
LILLIAN goes to sofa L., sits—ALIx goes R. of . 
desk R—MADGE goes above desk R.) 


Murie.. (Turning to Grrts) Did you ever hear 
anything like that? (Runs back to R.c.) 
Satty. (Disapprovingly, at v.u.L.c. Looking 
off) So that’s him, is it? 
MorieEv. (Calling off door Rr.) Elise, Elise, come 
here! Something awful has happened. 


(Enter ExisE door R.) 
EuiseE. (Tov. of sofa Rr.) What is it? 


(LILLIAN rises—to R. of C.) 


Murtet. (i. of Erts—E) Mr. Bevans has come, 
and he’s perfectly horrid. 


- Satty. And he’s as big as a red barn. (Co 
down v. of Murret. Litxian sits, sofal.) 
Murtet. And he wants us educated to be charr 


- in 


pee He doesn’t think us charming already? 
Autx. (R. of desk R—ad lib. French) Char- 
mant. Charmant, comment charment. paat 
ETHEL. (Sitting on sofa R.) How’s he going to — 
= do that, I should like to know. ese 
eats Muriev. (R. of c.) He doesn’t know—but he © 
Ee says he can knock it into our stupid little heads—— _ 
: Exisr. What! Knock I don’t like the — 
sound of that at all. ‘ 
Satty. (Lt. of Murtet) I think that’s simply in- 
sulting—what’s an old feller like that know about 
being charming? 
Eutse. Girls, I think we will teach that old man 
a lesson. 
Eruer. (Manpce r. of ExtsE) But what shall 
we do, Elise? 
EvisE. (Crossing R.c.) Let’s see! What can 
we do. (Very determined.) We'll strike. 
Girts. Yes, yes. Strike! 
Aix. What is strike? 
EuiseE. (t.c.) Every member of the senior class 
will simply return to her home. 
Satty. That’s all very well—but our parents 
would send us right straight back again. 
EvtsE. (To Satty—MunrteEt to sofa rR. MapcE 
A.D.R.) No, they wouldn’t, Sally Boyd, not when 
we told them a horrid, cross old man was trying to 
teach us charm. My uncle wouldn’t stand that for a 
minute, 
Murigx. I think we’d better put it to a vote. 
Euisz. That’s a good idea. (x. to L. of Ds.) 


re rey 
Baie mee 
es, etc. (Gints very 


ad epee - i a 


= “a 


MuRIEL and ETHEL draw the piano bench forward 
to C—then sit on it. Murtet on F. end. Li- 
LIAN is sitting on sofa L. Aix sits on lower 
end of sofa R. Mance sits upper end of sofa 
R. SALLY sits up end of sofa L.) 


Satty. (Kicking Lit1an off sofa tL.) Off my 
sofa, woman—off my sofa. 


(LILLIAN sits on bench. Exise seats herself with 
_ dignity and raps with paper knife, on desk L.) 


Extse. Order—order—order—— 

Satity. (Lounging on sofa t.) Oh! Shush 
yourself 

ExtsE. (To Satty) I won’t shush. You shush 
when I tell you to shush. Now shush. Sally, take 
your feet off the sofa, and read the minutes of the 
last meeting. 

Satty. (Coming to life) Oh, I’m awfully sorry, 
Elise, I lost ’em. 

Extse. You lost the class records? 

SALLY. Yep. 

Exise. Sally, what did you do with them? 

Satty. Well, I think I cleaned my shoes with 
them, but I’m not sure. Now, Elise, we didn’t do 
anything at the last meeting that amounted to much 
anyway. I move 
Exist. (Interrupting) Kindly rise when you 
address the chair, Miss Boyd. 

Satty. (Rising reluctantly) I move that—we 
dispense with the reading of the minutes. (Sits 
again. ) 

Mortet. (Rises) Second the motion. 
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_Grrts. (To Muriet) Sit down! (Murigt sits.) 
Euisz. You have heard the motion—all in 
favor 
SAtty, \ Let's 
Girts. (Ad lib.) Aye. 
Exise. Contrary. It is carried. Treasurer’s re- 
port? 
Grrts. (To MurieL) You're the treasurer—get 
up—etc., 
Muriev. (Rises) I’m not the treasurer. 


(Litu1AN slides down to F. end of bench as MurtEL 
rises.) 


Satty. Sure you are, Muriel. 

MurieLt. Oh, am I? (Steps forward t.c.) 
Well, we haven’t any money. 

EutsE. Absolutely none, Muriel ? 

Moriet. Where would we get any from? 

Extse. Very well. If there is no objection I will 
accept the treasurer’s report as read. (MURIEL goes 
to upper end of bench) ~ Now the object of this 
meeting >—Oh, I forgot (Officially) Is there 
pny unfinished business to come before the meet- 
ing? 

Eruer. (Sitting u. end of-bench) I don’t even 
know what that is. 


(ELIsE raps on desk for order, then raps SALLY on 
head for laughing.) 


Exise. If not we will take up the question for 
which the meeting was called. Girls, shall we all 
go home? 


Girts. (Ad lib.) Oh, yes, sure. Yes—yes, etc. 
Satty. Yes-s-s. 


MourieEL.. (To L.c:) I don’t mean to stay here. 


220g 299 
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Extse. (Rapping on desk) Oh, girls, do be more 
parliamentary. You're such a bad example to the 
younger class meetings. Will someone please make 
a motion? 

Muriev. (Crosses Fr. toward x.) I move we go. 

Extse. Any discussion? (MurieEL, as she is 
crossing R., gestures—“‘I’'m going anyway.”) Ié not, 
are you ready (SALLY gets up.) Oh, gee-whiz, 
Sally, are you going to make a speech? 

SALLy. Yes, I am. 


(LILLIAN swings around on the bench, facing R. 
Grrts ad lib.) 


ErHet. Oh, Elise, don’t let Sally make a speech. 
Extse. She has a perfect right to if she wants 
to. What is it, Miss Boyd? 


(Satty bows to Erise—clenches her hands, makes 
grimace at ETHEL. ELIsE raps on desk. SALiy 
stands L.c.—gestures—spread-eagle style.) 


Satty. Well, I think this, that we must really 
stick together—not back down, you know. If we 
decide to leave—and, of course, that’s what we’re go- 
ing to decide—we must stick to it whatever hap- 
pens. We must make our parents and teachers and 
this old friiow who’s coming, feel that our decision 
is ir-re-vic-able, 

Mouriet. (Stands ¥. of desk R.) Hear, hear, ir- 
re-voc-able. 

Satty. We are like that man in American His- 
tory who said: “We must all hang together or we 
shall all hang separately.” 

MurieL. (R.c.) Question. 

Girts. Question—question ! 

Exist. Ready for the question? It has been 


bein Sate ot 
_ ELise. Oh, yes, and that our Se in thes ae < . 
ter is ir-re-voc-able. 7 


Ee ( Miss Hays enters, D.U.L.c, with _a gesture gh irri- 
tation, on seeing the GrrRLs.) , 


is this? A senior meeting ? 


(The Girts all rise as they see Miss Hays, LILLIAN 
R.C.—ManceE at sofa R—MURIEL F. of desk R. 
—ALIX F. of sofa R.) Paes 


Eruer. (Rr. of Miss Hays) When did you get — 
back, Miss Hays? 

Miss Hays. (Taking a very large comb out of < 
ETHEL’s hair, takes it off stage when she goes) Oh, 
Ethel, Ethel (ETHEL attempts to recover it ) | 

ELISE. (F. of DL—with dignity) Miss Hays, — 
we have just reached an important decision. ¥ 

SALLy. Yes, Miss Hays, and it’s ir-re-voc-able. 

Miss Hays. Oh, Sally, Sally—that word is pro- 
nounced. irrevocable. (Crosses to sofa L.—SALLY 
tL. ofc.) 

Evise. We shouldn’t have reached it, Miss Hays, 
if you had been left in charge, but we understand 
that Mr. Bevans has arrived 

SALLy. (To r. of Miss Hays) And that he’s 
going to teach us to be charming. 

Miss Hays. How did you hear that ? 


SALLY. (Pompously) As the say is: “Ill news 
travels fast.” 


(Erne Pere on upper end of bench. ) 


LISE. No, indeed, Miss Hays. We mean to 
trike—we mean to go home. 
ae Hays. (As usual, calm) To go home! 
Well, girls, I think you had better tell that to Mr. 
_ Bevans himself. (The Otuers rather shrink at 
ths, but ELtsE is undaunted.) 


ee SaLty—Litt1an—ETHEL join the other girlk— cn = 
they group at and below sofa R.) eee é. 


2 


- 


_ Etise. (Ff. of sofa L.) I ask nothing better. 


( The Grrus talk it over, do not see Austin at first 
as he enters. “I'll tell him,” etc. Miss Hays 
goes toward door, U.L.c., and calls to Mr. BEv- 
ANS.) 


Miss Hays. Will you come here a moment, 
please? (AusTIN enters. Miss Hays ts between 
him and the Grirts. AvstIN is followed by Miss 

Curtis. She now plainly worships him. She goes 
to Lt. of desk t. Miss Hays R. of past Lc.) 
Mr. Bevans, you said just now that if any little 
troblem arose in the school 

(PH ONE.) 


AusTIN. (fF. of post L.c. Very bland) Yes, I 
remember. 


(ELIsE turns to AUSTIN.) 


Miss Hays. A little problem has arisen. In 
fact, the senior class has decided to go home in a 
body. 
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Austin. Why? 

Miss Hays. They will tell you themselves. 
Girls? 

Girts. (Turning to her) Yes, Miss Hays. 

Miss Hays. This is Mr. Bevans! 


(The Girts give various cries.) 


Satty. Ye Gods! 
Aux. (F. of sofa R.) Oh, la, la! 


(OTHERS ad lib, except Exise, who throughout the 
scene stands silently devouring AUSTIN with her 
eyes. AUSTIN has a moment of weakness.) 


Austin. (L. of Miss Hays) Oh, don’t you 
think for the present, Miss Hays, it would be better 
if you dealt with this sort of thing? 

Miss Hays. (c.4) No, indeed. This is essen- 
tially a problem for the head of the school. It is 
not easy to be the head of a school, Mr. Bevans. 
(She moves towards the staircase.) 

AusTIn. (Starts toward her) But you’re not 
going to leave me, are you? 

Miss Hays. (L. of staircase) I’m sure you are 
quite competent to deal with your own problems your 
own way. (Phone. She goes upstairs smiling.) 


(ELIsE slowly goes to AUSTIN’S L. entrance. ETHEL 
comes to his R—simpering. The other Grrts 
move up R.c. toward him. The telephone rings 
on desk tL. Miss Curtis answers it.) 


Miss Curtis. (In *phone) Who—oh—it’s for 
you, Mr. Bevans. 


Austin. (Looks from ETHEL to Exits, not quite 
sure of himself. While the Grrts all watch him in- 


ne girl he 1 
ses to above desk 


s the 


eagerly. ) 


_ Austin. (At phone—puts his hat on, corrects 


himself, puts hat on upper end of desk u.) Oh, 
-~hullo— (ELIsE is leaning against post u.c. Mu- 


RIEL goes to piano. ETHEL goes to P.B.—sits. SALLY 
Stands R.c.1. ALIx sits on sofa R—ManceE stands 
F. of desk R—LILLIAN stands R. of Muriev at 
piano.) Is that you, George?—Where are you? At 
the station? Good. What’s the matter with the 
school bus? Oh, go to thunder. Use your legs! I 
say, walk—yes, walk. (Listens a moment in phone, 
his expression changes to one of disapproval—shakes 
his head, at phone. He hangs up receiver.) My 
lawyer and my accountant will be here at once. 
Miss Curtis. (Standing ut. of desk L.—below 


AUSTIN ) Oh, isn’t that a comfort? 


Satty. (Turns to Mapce—sotio voce) More 
men! 

Austin. (To u. of desk—turns to the Girts— 
picks up paper knife) Now, young ladies, 

Girts. (Very eagerly) Yes, sir. 

Austin. (Taps on desk with paper knife, “at- 
tention”) What was it you wished to say? You 
are all leaving, is that it? (Looks at MurtEt.) 
Come here 

Eruer. (Js sitting on vp. bench—She leans for- 
ward—“smitten at first sight.” Simpers) Me-e? 

Austin. (To Miss Curtis) What do I call 
them? ¢ 
Miss Curtis. J call them by their first names. 


aire 


uriel. (MurRIEL goes to L.C.—SAL its P.B. | 
-Eruet turns, facing t.) Muriel, why are you ke v= 
sing? = 
i Murer. (R. of UE. of sofa L.) Leaving! 
(Looks at Girts—undecided) Oh—I did intend to 
leave, Mr. Bevans—but I’ve decided to stay. ae 
Austin. (Very serious) Why did you change 
your mind? 
MourieEL. (Opens her mouth with no answer com- | 
: ing. She pulls herself together and becomes very 
ee glib.) Oh, I didn’t think I was being perfectly truth- 
ae ful with my parents in not letting them know thatthe 
school wasn’t being perfectly well managed—but I ~ q 
didn’t think of my duty to my school—my school at _ 
which I have been so long—and which has taught me 3 


all I know. 
SALLY. (Rises—to MurteL) Not such a heap, 
after all, Muriel. : 
AvusTINn. (Rises—taps on desk. To Satty) Just — 
a moment, young lady. 


(ALIX goes to B., stands above ETHEL—SALLY sifs— 
F. end of P.B. AUSTIN sits again.) 


MuriEt. (To Satty) I do believe in being loyal. 
(To Austin. )—And so I have decided to stay. Loy- 
alty is so important. 


(AusTIN motions her away by a wave of his hand. 
MuriEL goes L. of LILtian front of piano.) 


Austin. (Indicating Attx) And this young 
lady ? 


tsies. AUSTIN starts to fe ha : 

s himself. ) You are leaving us? me 

Aux. (Unable to express herself in English ) : 
Y ves, sir! No, sir! I did, I mean, I was, I had, I 
-mean—]—— 
__ Miss Curtis. (Tapping a chair with pencil) 
Paslee Francais, Alix. et 
- Aix. (In very rapid French gestures ) Enfin 
oui monsieur le proffesseur, il est vrai javais V in- 
tention de quitter l’e’cole mais aprés y avoir re’fle 
chi, jai change’ d’ avis. Bien zut. 


(Austin doesn’t understand a word.) 


Mr. Bevans? 

_. Austin. Was that French? 

 Satiy. (Stepping forward) Sit down, Alix, he 
doesn’t get you (AUSTIN rises, taps on desk. 
ALIX sits p.B.u. end.) Mr. Bevans! 

Miss Curtis. This is Sally Boyd. 

Austin. George Boyd’s sister. 

Satty. How do you do? 

Austin. (Freezes her—sits) How do you do? 

-—You are leaving us, Sally? 

Satty. (Has recovered from the shock of seeing 
him 1) Well, Mr. Bevans, I did think it was every- 
one’s duty to keep in good physical health. I have 
been brought up by my parents to believe that. 

Austin. You look as if you had acted on your 
belief, Sally. 

Satty. And when I found I wasn’t getting 
enough to support life I thought it was my duty to 
ge home. But on thinking it over (She stops.) 

Austin. Yes, on thinking it over? 


4 Miss Curtis. Of course, you understand French, 
7 
| 


as Yon od Shes to she ie 
forcibly fed—( Motions her away.)—meat. (E 
rises. SALLY goes to piano. ExtsE looks at h 
moment, then indicates EtHet.) And this yo 
lady? ; 
Miss Curtis. This is Ethel 


(As ErHEt rises and goes to L.c.—LILLIAN sits ¢ on 
P.B. MURIEL goes to sofa R.) 


AusTIN. Ethel 


ETHEL. (Simpering—and ready to ery for ef- — 


fect—wringing her hands) Oh, I—I thought I 
couldn’t stay—I loved your dear aunt so much—that 
when—she died. (Kneels on sofa and gradually © 
leans toward Austin.) But now I see that the best — 
way of paying tribute to her dear memory is to stay — 
on and do the best I can-for the school. (As she 
leans forward, AUSTIN moves his hat, so she will not 
crush it, placing it on lower end of desk u.) 

Miss Curtis. (Affected) Oh, isn’t that a beau- 
tiful thought? ; 

Austin. (To Miss Curtis) There is great 
power of invention in the senior class, Miss Curtis. 

Miss Curtis. (Shocked) I know you don’t 
mean it, but I fear you are giving the girls the im- 
pression that you don’t quite believe what they 
say (ETHEL rises, goes to R. of Extse. Miss 
Curtis going up back of AUSTIN to L. of post L.c.) 
Shall I—shall I dismiss them to their study now? 

AusTIN. (Rises) No, I want to say a word to 
them first (Takes off his coat, lays it on L.U.E. 


at ae oes Le of 


(Very quickly and eagerly ) Ves, sir! 


LISE is at post L.c. Muss Curtis at v. of post 
L.C.—ETHEL between ELIsE and Satty—SatLy 
A.P.B—ALIX _ sitting—p.B.—lower end—Muv- 
RIEL R.P.B. LILLIAN sitting P.B—MADGE R.C.LR. 
—AUSTIN stands L. of desk t.) 


_ Austin. (Taps quickly on desk “Attention.” As 
he speaks he puts is thumbs in the armholes of his 
vest) Let me give you a piece of advice that you 
: will find very useful in future life. When you want ae 
people to believe anything that isn’t true, don’t be i: 
too terribly sincere about it, and above all don’t be ; 
so infernally glib. (Looks down, sees where his é 
hands are and corrects his position.) Everyone of 

you ought to take a course in listening to an office- 

boy trying to get away to a baseball game. There’s 
a look of almost divine innocence that comes over 
his face—it’s been on everyone of your faces for the 
last ten minutes. 
— Morte. (Standing r.c.L.—with a look of inno- 
cence) Mr. Bevans, I hope you don’t mean that 
you don’t believe us? 
Austin. Muriel, thank Heavens, I have some 
common sense, and I know quite well that there isn’t 

a word of truth—not one—in all you have been say- 
ing. 
Muriet. Oh, Mr. Bevans! 
Austin. (Tapping on desk) Muriel! I don’t 

know what you have really been up to—why you 

wanted to go—or why you mean to stay. But it’s all 

right. You’re going to stay. That will be all, Miss 

Curtis. 


(ETHEL moves toward Austin, who quickly re- 


ee 


_ 
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moves hat from top of desk, GIRLS ad lib, 


smother “Oh!” ) 


Miss Curtis. Come, girls. (Muss Curtis sends ~ 


them out door r—closing the door. ELisE does not 
go off with the girls but holds her position at the 
post—She has never once removed her eyes from 
AustTIN, standing as though in a trance. AUSTIN 
takes up his coat and hat—looks at Evise, turns to- 
ward door u—Muiss Curtis re-enters—sees that 
ELisE is watching Austin closely. Miss Curtis 
goes to ExtsE, touches her arm.) Elise, my dear! 
(ELIsE starts as though waking up. Miss Curtis 
motions her to go with other Girts. ELISE crosses 
quickly to door xr.—eyes still on Austin.) Oh, Mr. 
Bevans (AusTIN replaces the hat and coat on 
the sofa and comes down t.c. Miss Curtis ts L. 
of P.B. ELISE, as soon as Miss Curtis’s back is 
turned, slips up the stairs, hides out of sight until 
Miss Curtis’s exit.) I’m so sorry to bother you, so 
soon, but would you mind seeing Sally and Muriel— 
they are so distressed—poor dears. You see, they 
feel you don’t quite believe what they said, and they 
want to explain 

AusTIN. (R. of sofat.) No, Miss Curtis. 

Miss Curtis. (L. of Pp. bench—Surprised) No? 
But they only want to explain. 

Austin. They’re great little explainers. I must 
make it a point never to see the girls individually. 
All such matters I leave to you and Miss Hays. 

Miss Curtis. Oh, how right you are, how right 
you are.—They will be terribly dis— (As she turns 
to go R. she stumbles over the piano bench in her 
confusion, crossing F. to door R.)—tressed—poor 
dears, but I’ll tell them (She goes off, shaking 
her head, murmuring at door R., turns to him.) How 
right you are! 


upstairs, comes down.) — 


_ speak to you? 
( Turns toward door v.) 


did you say, No? 

; AusTIn.. Yes. 

_ Etise. Just for a moment, please? 

} Austin. (Comes to above desk u.) Anything 
you have to say to me can be said to Miss Hays—or 
} your parents. 

E.isE. (Goes to L. of post u.c.) But, sir,—l 
haven’t any parents. I’m an orphan. 

Austin. (ToL. of post u.c.) So am I. 

Extse. Isn’t that strange? That we should both 
be orphans? It’s terribly lonely sometimes, being an 
orphan, isn’t it? 

Austin. (Lays coat and hat on sofa—goes to L. 
of desk) What was it you wished to speak to me 
about, Miss Benedotti? 

Exise. (Hurt) Oh! Mr. Bevans. (Kneels on 
sofa L.) 

Austin. What’s the matter? | 

Extse. You called Ethel and Muriel and Sally by 
their first names. 

Austin. (With his hand on the desk, leans 
slightly forward. Convicted of making a difference) 
Yes, I know—but I seem to have forgotten what 
your first name is. 

Euise. (Kneeling on sofa L., leans forward) 


Elise. 


ig ELIse. (F. of post u.c.) Mr. Bevans, may . 
Austin. (Coming back, to above sofa) No! : 


_ Exise. I beg your pardon, sir, but did you say, — 
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Austin. O ‘ 

Eutse. Won't you please say it for me? 

Austin. (Softly) Elise. 

Exise. Oh, thank you, sir. Isn’t it a pretty 
name? I never knew how nice it was before. _ 

Austin. (Severely; sits) Elise, what was it you 
wished to speak to me about? 

Euisz. (As she is about to sit on upper arm of 
the sofa, she feels Austin’s hat under her, She 
takes it up and holds it in her arms while she speaks, 
sitting on arm) Oh! 

Austin. I should have worn a cap. 

Exise. I’m so sorry Oh! This. The rea- 
son I changed my mind about staying at school. 

AusTIn. (tL. of desk) You had made up your 
mind to go, too? 

ExtsE. Yes—but I changed it 

Austin. Because you thought it more loyal, or 
because you found the mind was more important 
than the body—or because you wished to pay a trib- 
ute to my dear aunt’s memory. 

" EuisE. (Solemnly) No, sir—because you’re 
ere. 

Austin. (Trying to be a schoolmaster) My 
dear child, you must learn not-to be quite so per- 
sonal in your judgments. This school is a good 
school whether I’m here or not. 

E.isE. Yes, I know, sir, but I only wanted to 
stay after you came. 

AvusTIN. Well, it wasn’t necessary for you to 
come here and tell me that. 

Eisr. Oh, yes, it was—I didn’t want you to 
think I was making up stories like Muriel and Sally 
—I wanted to tell you the truth. (Miss Curtis en- 
ters door R. in time to hear the last words, carrying 


ee composition books.) You mustn’t scold me for 
at. 


is Elise Benedotti, one of our dearest girls. I’m 
_ sure there’s nothing you need scold her for unless 
_ perhaps it is her hand 


Austin. Her hand—what’s the matter with it? 
Miss Curtis. Her handwriting, I mean. It is 
not always legible, so her writing teacher reports. 
And her punctuation and spelling are not all they 
ought to be. 

Austin. I’m sorry to hear it. I want every one 
of my girls to write a legible, correct note. I tell 
you what you do—— (ELIsE hurries to sofa t., 
kneels.) You write a note to Miss Curtis, every day 
from now till the end of the term and she’ll correct 


it and return it to you. 


Miss Curtis. (R. of Ettse, horrified) Oh, no, 
not to me, please, Mr. Bevans. You see, I’m only 
the school secretary, and I’m not very accurate my- 
self. 

ExisE. (i. of P.B.) Oh, no, I wrote a note once. 
to Miss Curtis, and I spelt hope, h-o-p, and she 
never noticed it. Did you, Miss Curtis? 

Miss Curtis. (Laughs, confused) No-o! 

Austin. She was too kind-hearted to mention it 
probably (Miss Curtis—happy that AusTIN 
speaks so nicely of her—smiles, self-consciously, 
places her hand to her face. “She must be blush- 
ing’ and crosses—bench bus.—F. to R. of desk R.— 
sits.) Write to Miss Hays, then. (Goes above desk 
to pick up hat and coat.) 

Euisr. (Goes to him) Mr. Bevans, you—you 
wouldn’t be too kind-hearted, would you, sir? 

Austin. I? 


‘ye nst 2 ay’ aie 
verer than tae ‘Hays, nde re. 
arn a great deal more if I wrote them to you = 
_ Austin. Tome? 
- Extse. Would it be too much bother? 
_ Austin. It wouldn’t be any bother at all. ( Co 
_recting himself.) I mean—I’m thinking what would — 
do you most good. 

EtsE. (L. of post) It would do me most good. ; 
to write to you. 

AusTIN. Write to me, then. 

ExtsE. Oh, thank you, sir. as. 

AUSTIN. ( Takes up his coat and hat, after a 
pause in a more severe manner) And I will corres? <5; 
your notes and return them to you. (Turns toward 
door L.) ; 

ExisE. (Moving toward r.c.) Oh, thank you, 
sir, thank you, so much. (Comes back.) Oh, Mr. — 
3s Bevans, but what shall I write about ? 

AUSTIN. (Turns, comes to L. of post) Se 

zoe re thinking about. 

EuisE. (F. of post L.c.) Or any person? 

AusTIN. (L. of EtisE) Or any person. 

EvisE. (F. of post) Even if it were always— 
the—same—person? 

Miss Curtis. (Busy working on her books) 
Why, Elise, you wouldn’t always be thinking about 
the same person, would you? 

EvisE. Oh, yes, I would. 


(As they stand looking at each other, Miss Hays 
enters—down the stairs R.) 


Miss Hays. (Coming to c.) Well, Mr. Bevans, 
have you solved your little problem? 


Austin. (Who has forgotten all about it) 


2 S desk. ne 
es, there v to-that. 


iss Hays looks disappointed, catches EutsrE’s eye. ES 
_ Motions her to go upstairs. Extsr, guilty— — 
caught talking to Mr. Bevans, catches Aus- 
TIN’S eye—crosses A—Exit rR.u—the stairs— 
Miss Hays watches her off.) 


_ Miss Curtis. (Rises—goes to Rr. of p.B.) Oh, 
Eleanor, I wish you could have heard Mr. Bevans. 
The moment he spoke to the girls they realized how 
wrong they were. Even Muriel felt she had been 
disloyal to the school. She spoke so beautifully, with 
tears in her voice. 

Miss Hays. (L. of P.B. Disgusted) You mean, 
they all backed down? 

Miss Curtis. At once—oh, they were a little 
afraid of Mr. Bevans—say what you will. 

Austin. (Crossing slowly to L. of bench) I 
understand you’re not much of a believer in men, 
- Miss Hays. 

Miss Hays. (L. of P. bench) I’m not a blind 
admirer of your sex, Mr. Bevans. 

Miss Curtis. (R. of P. bench) But I do think 
that girls will listen to a man sometimes when they 
wouldn’t listen to another woman. 

Austin. (L. of Miss Hays) Exactly. Those 
are the very ideas on which our new plans were 
founded. 

Miss Hays. Our plans? Your plans, Mr. Bev- 
ans. 

Austin. Do you mean that you are not in sym- 
pathy with my ideas of education? 

Miss Hays. The idea that girls should be taught 
to be charming? Certainly not. (Crossing to R. 


yur presence here at < i ; sis ie ; “ 
. Oh, Eleanor—(L. of post 5 e 


as my resignation, wh . 
ae peas No, one (Crossing to Rc.) I | 
don’t want you to resign. Mr. Johns and I are 
fully agreed that you should remain—as second in ~ 
command. ahha 

Miss Hays. Mr. Johns? Was this all Mr. 
Johns’ plan? ~ e 
Austin. (Trying to be flattering) Mr. Johns. ~ 
thinks very highly of you, Miss Hays. 

Miss Hays. (Looks at him) Really? 
s Austin. As an educator. 

Miss Hays. Oh, does he, indeed? E 

Jouns. (Voice heard outside door u—he en- 
ters, shouting, comes down L. of P.B. Miss Curtis 
starts to post R.c.) Well—how much longer am I 
to be kept kicking my heels in there? Come on, 
Bevans—(AUSTIN crosses A—picks up his coat and 
hat—puts on the coat—goes down L. of desk L. to F.) 
—I want to be getting back to town. (He suddenly 

thinks he'll iry tt once more with Miss Hays.) Oh, 

Miss Hays, before I go, could I have just a word 
with you about the general policy of the school ? 

Miss Hays. (Rr. of desk rR.) I have nothing to 
do with the general policy of the school, Mr. Johns, 
T am only second in command. 
Jouns. (Crossing to sofa Rr.) If you would just 
let me say a word to you in private 


(Miss Curtis starts upstairs.) 


% ; ate 
to tl Pentiiean you hhave 
the | aaa of this Eee 
But that’s just it, you don’t understand! 


Ss Hays turns from him. Enter GrorcE D. UL.Co wes 
—wearing an overcoat—JOHNS turns up R.C.) 


 Georce. (Comes down R. of AvstIN—t.c.) 
Austin, have you known how far it is from here to 
_ the station? — 

Austin. Miss Hays, this is my head bookkeeper, 
_Mr. Boyd, and Miss Curtis. 


| (Euise enters—down the stairs x. Crosses above Seer 
Jouns to his t.) 


_ Georce. (Bowing to them) How do you do? 
(Miss Curtis comes down R.c., bows to him.) 
Miss Hays. How do you do? 

Miss Curtis. (Turns to Miss Hays) A book- 
keeper ! 


(Davin enters D.U.L.cC.—wearing overcoat, GEORGE 
sees ELISE and hurries to her, shakes hands.) 


Ee a Se a ee eee 


Davip. (Coming down R. of AUSTIN, turns down 
trousers) If I had known I had to climb a hillside 

I wouldn’t have worn my Sunday clothes! (Fires 
_ trousers.) 

Austin. (F. of sofa L.) My lawyer, Mr. Mac- 
Kensie, Miss Hays, Miss Curtis. (Turns, going 
F. of desk i # 

Davip. (Bowing to them) How do you do? 


Miss Hays. 


Shakes hands with Jouns.) 


(Twins enter D.U.L.C—wearing overcoats—JIM R. 


; - . ; * . ap : *e ~. 
(Davin goes to Jouns and EisE up R. of C— 


gether) George, George! I wish you would go : 
over the books and draw off a trial balance! 


of Tim. GEORGE crosses A. to L. of desk v. Sits. 


To Twins.) Who told you to come? 
Jim. (Comes down t.c.) Oh, Austin! Haven’t 
you got a job for us? a 
Tim. (Comes to above sofa.) We don’t want 
to go back to Poughkeepsie! 


(At this moment there is a repetition of the racket — 


made by the furnace man. SALLy rushes on— 
down the stairs—followed by Liti1an, ALIx, 
ManceE, appearing at door R.) 


SatLty. Miss Hays, Miss Hays. (Twins turn, 
see Satty—smile.) The furnace man has come to 
and he’s chasing the cook all over the laundry with a 
pitchfork! 

AusTINn. (F. of desk tu.) There you are, Twins! 
(SALLY turns, sees TwINns, smiles and goes slowly to- 
ward them.) Go and rescue the cook! (They do 
not hear him.) Twins! (They turn to him.) The 
cook! (They turn reluctantly from Satty, go to- 
ward door v.L.c.—still looking at her—Tim slowly 
exits—JIM stays at L. of post L.c—watching SALLy. 
Austin follows them up L.c.) 


Z 
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‘CURTAIN 


ACT II 


Scene II: Same as Scene One. Two weeks later. 
The Boys are in AUSTIN’S office waiting for 
him. There is a gardenia on his desk. 
Tr at piano playing softly, GEoRGH looks at 
watch, then at door L.) 


Davip. (Sitting on sofa R. Rises, goes to L. of 
post L.c., glancing at watch) J wonder what’s keep- 
ing Austin? 

GrorcE. (Sitting sofa L.) I have a class in ten 
minutes. (Takes out a cigarette case.) 

Davin. (Coming to c.2) George, no smoking in 
study hours. (GEORGE puts it back.) Vve a lot of 
work on that history course of mine. (R. of desk 
R.— sits. ) 

GrorcE. History course! I thought you had 
given it up. 

Jim. (Leaning against x. of piano) He give it 
up? Not much! It’s the girls who are giving it 
up. 
Davip. The poor creatures are not accustomed 
to working their minds. They send a delegation to 
Austin every day to ask to be allowed to drop it. 
(Goes to desk R.) 

Jim. That’s funny, my dancing class is simply 
crowded. “(Davin sits chair rR.) It’s the personality 
of the instructor that really counts, David. 

Daviv. You go to blazes 

Jim. David! David! 

Davip. Well, that’s not language for a professor, 


a rie Ss ae fare oy , 
is more popular than mine _ 
use their feet than their — 


he ds Ties ede 
_ Tim. (Boastfully—Crossing to desk R.) Well, 
look at my special lectures—one hundred per cent 
attendance and last week when Tappe was lecturing 
on the philosophy of head gear there wasn’t an empty 
seat 
Davip. Aye—but many empty heads. 


_ (Morret and Eruer enter, coming downstairs R., 
each carrying her history paper.) 


Muritet. Good morning, Professor. 

Davip. Good morning, young ladies. 

Murter. (To Boys) Good morning. 

Boys. Good morning. 
_ Georce. Good morning—— (Davin taps on 
desk.) 

MuriEt. My history paper, Professor. 

Daviv. (Taking paper) Thank you. 

MoriEt. You’re quite welcome. (Goes up and to 
_ door R—TiM opens door—she exits.) Thank you, 
Professor. 

ETHEL. Good morning, Professor. 

Davip. Good morning 

Eruert. (To Boys) Good morning. 

Boys. Good morning. 

GrorcE. Good morning. (ETHEL hands paper 
to Davi.) 

Davip. Thank you. 

Eruer. It’s a pleasure. (Goes to door Rr. Tim 
opens door for her. She exits giggling.) 

Tim. Did you ever see girls so improved? 

Davip. Improved! Oh, my word. 

Grorce. All, except poor old Sally. 

Tim. Oh, it would be a pity to change Sally. 


——————————— 


mace VneRises) On, aL ‘Sally's all right, | rT 
she isn’t much on loo | 
‘Twins. Not much on looks! (Jrm crosses to sofa 
L.—TiM sits at piano.) Why, you poor fish——- 
Georce. You don’t think her good-looking, do 
our ee 
: Twins. I certainly do. (Jim sits sofa L. ) 
GrorcE. Well, let me tell you, she’s no heiress, 
but : Beets of improvement, have you noticed Miss _ 
Curtis? = 
Tim. Did you ever see anything as alluring as _ 
Miss Curtis? Why, she has a new dress on—— 
(GEORGE whistles, tLogk Out, She’s Coming.”) ~ 


(Miss Curtis enters D.U.L.C.—she is very cee 
dressed and her hair is quite beautifully done. 
She has a bunch of flowers in her hand.) 


Miss Curtis. Good morning, Professors. 

Omnes. Good morning, Miss Curtis—ete. (Jim 
rises, goes to sofa Lt. Davin half rises, tries to look 
at her around GrEorGE, who is standing in between 
them. Miss Curtis also tries to look at Davin.) 

Davip. Good morning, Miss Curtis. 

Miss Curtis. Good morning. (GEORGE looks at 
Davin, then moves up c. Comes down L. of desk L. 
—looks with disfavor at the gardenia.) Does this 
gardenia belong to any of you gentlemen? (Boys 
shake their heads. Takes it out of its bowl—Crosses 
A.—and lays it on upper end of piano—Tim picks tt 
up, shows it to GEORGE and places it on lower end of 
piano—Jim goes up toward D.u.L.c.) It has such a 
heavy, disagreeable perfume, I always think. I’m 
sure Mr. Bevans can’t like it. 


7 
Z 
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ache. (JIM fo R. of post L.c.) r 

Greorce. He always brings it back. 
Miss Curtis. (Sighing) Yes, I believe he does. 
_ Georce. (Rises—more pointedly ) I wonder 
_ where it comes from. (Goes above piano.) 

- Miss Curtis. (Tossing her head) I haven’t the 
least idea. Some silly girl, I suppose. (Sits v. of 
desk—puts her own flowers in the bowl. GEORGE 
looks at DAvio—“I know’’—goes up C.) 

Daviv. (Half rising, looking around GEORGE who 
is c.) Miss Curtis, could you tell us why Mr. Bev- 
ans has called us together this morning? 

Miss Curtis. I have no idea, Professor Mac- 
Kenzie—I’m only his Gira you know. He'll be 
here immediately. 

Jim. (Leaning against ¥. of post u.c.) I bet it’s 
a calldown for someone. 1 hope it’s not me, this 
time. 

Grorce. (Looks at wrist watch—going to sofa 
t.) I don’t think he has any right to keep us wait- 
ing like this. 

Miss Cur tIs. (eieadinoly ‘).> “Ah, Professor 
Boyd, he has so much on his mind, so many calls on 
his time and attention, that really sometimes, I don’t 
see how he gets through the day. Do you know he 
was up at six o’clock this morning, taking the fur- 
nace man to the priest to sign the pledge not to beat 
his wife any more—no one but Mr. Bevans could 
make him go. And then there were five parents 
here insisting on seeing him—parents are so incon- 
siderate, I always think 

Jim. (x. of post t.c.) You certainly said some- 
thing that time. 


Curtis. ( Crossing A. to L. of aah ) Mer te) 
always take it away—it must give him a head- 


to drop your history class. ‘ee 
(Austin enters—door L.—goes to L. of desk L.) 


Austin. I’m sorry to keep you waiting, gentle- 
men. I wanted to get a report from the doctor. 
Miss Hays was afraid we had a scarlet fever case, 
but it turned out to be nothing but indigestion. 

(Sits L. of desk L.) oa ae 

Miss Curtis. (Stands at sofa R—Crosses to” — 
sofa.) Oh, wasn’t that fortunate—— me 

Austin. That will be all, Miss Curtis. . 


(Miss Curtis, “crushed,” crosses and exits door R. 
Tim goes slowly toward R.U—JIM sits at piano, 
slowly hitting the same low key. AvustTINn sits 
down at desk, but his eye begins roving about, 
looking for gardenia. He sees it on the piano, 
he crosses ¥., gets the gardenia—Tim stops 
striking the key—The Boys all watch Austin 
as he returns to his desk u—placing the gar- 
denia on the desk (he does not put it back in 
the bowl). The Boys exchange knowing glances 
except DAvip. GEORGE makes up his mind to 
have an understanding with AustiN—staris to- 
ward him.) 

GrorcE. Say, look here—— 

Davip. (Rises quickly—seeing Grorce’s inten- 
tion—Crosses ¥. to above desk tL.) Austin. They 
are all trying to drop my history course. Now, it’s 


Jim and Trm. (Jim comes down to c.2—Tim 


Be goes to ¥. of sofa.) I can explain it, Austin. (To 


each other—Tim goes R. of Jim.) What, did you 
take a girl to the movies? 

AvusTIN. Explain it, then. 

Jim. (v. of Trm) Well—I feel that the movies 
are one of the great modern methods of education, 
and when I found one of my pupils had never been 
to the movies—I 

GrorcEe. (Laughing—at R. of post L.c.) Oh, go 
on, where would you find a girl nowadays that hadn’t 


been to the movies? 


AusTIn. (Reproving) George—— 

Jim. I thought it was my duty to have her ga—— 

Tim. (Crossing to sofa u.) I didn’t think a 
clever girl like Sally ought to grow up—— 

Jum. Sally! Was Sally the girl you took to the 
movies? 

GeorceE. (With a shout—comes down—between 
them) Sally, and did she tell you she’d never been? 
(Laughs.) Pretty good! She’s been going regu- 
larly ever since she was born. 

Austin. I should think you fellows could see 
that it isn’t square to me. It’s so cheap to behave 
like that. That’s just what everyone would say 
would happen—turn five men loose in a girl’s school 
and they’d all be making love to the pupils—— 

Davip. Not me, Austin. I swear it. (Boys look 
at Davin.) 

Austin. Oh, I know you didn’t mean any harm, 


f R. desk.) — : 
f= AUSTIN. ( cana at vies PM , It’s a pe Dane 
ae ae ‘mean, it is an excellent course, and I won’t let one | 
of ’em drop it. (Rises.) Gentlemen, one of you 
has been taking a pupil to the movies. (They all 
turn to him.) 


ae 


a 


(Davin goes up L.c.) Se 


Austin. These? Why, these are out of my own _ 
garden. Miss Curtis is kind enough to bring them 
ste in every a 
ia: Jim. Yes, but that gardenia is not out of your ~ 
own garden and Miss Curtis doesn’t bring that in 

every day. ae 

Austin. I don’t know where that comes from. ~ 

Jim. You haven’t happened to notice any of the 
pupils who wear gardenias? 

Austin. No. I don’t notice that sort of thing. 

Jim. (Slamming his hand on desk) Well, then, 
let me tell you 

AusTIN. (Rises) Jim, you have more important 
jobs than to stand here gossipping about flowers. 
(Jim turns angrily toward door x. Tim goes toward 
door u.L.c.) Jim, there’s a telegram from Lucille. 
(Jim goes toward door v.L.c—GrorcE starts toward 
door x.) Wait, George. (GEORGE comes down R.C. 
to front of sofa R.) 

Tim. (As they exit door u.t.c.) I didn’t know 
you took Sally to the movies. 
Jim. When did you take Sally to the movies? 


(Davi starts to x. to desk R., picks up some papers.) 


Austin. You wait, too, David. (Davin replaces 
papers—returns to A—sofa L.) Now, I don’t want 
to be unjust, George. 


“ds tting on F. arm of sofa X 
_ Unjust to me? What have I bee 


st aia ce M 
YA) mie Fae 
= ‘ igh 


Austin. George, you hang about the halls when- _ 
ver Elise Benedotti is changing classes. 

_ GeorcE. (AtF.sofar.) Sure, I do. 

Austin. Well, that isn’t right. I know you're 
in love with her, and Heaven knows it’s natural 

_ Georce. Do you think it’s natural to be in love 


_ with her, too? ee 
Austin. Yes—no! You didn’t let me finish 
What I meant to say was that being in love with ie 
her, it’s natural that you should want to speak to Figs 
her. But you mustn’t. It’s breaking the pledge you 
gave me when I offered you the job. Isn’t it, David? 
: Davip. (A. sofa Lv.) In my opinion, it is. 
| GeorcE. What do you suppose I came here for 
at all, but to see Elise? 
Austin. To see her—to be near her, but not to 
speak to her. 


§ 


(Davin at desk .) 


GrorceE. Well, I hardly spoke to her, I just said, 
“Oh, Elise, won’t you marry me?” 

Austin. (Too much interested) And what did 
she say? : 

Greorce. (Smiling happily) She said: “Oh, 
George, don’t be tiresome!” 

Austin. (Relieved) Now, don’t you see how 
wrong that is?—I consider it a point of honor with 
all of us not to have the least personal communica- 
tion with any of the pupils (Enter Miss Cur- 
Tis door R—She has a letter in her hand.) None, 
do you understand? (GEoRGE starts to speak.) 
None! (GEORGE goes up to R. of post L.c. AUSTIN 

vsits.) 


n. t this is Elis 
| RGE. (Turns quickly, R. of 
etter! i.e Sey ty Se 
Austin. (Coldly—is sitting L. of desk L.) Put x 
- it on the desk, please. ae 
‘Miss Curtis. (Crossing to desk v., lays the let- 
ter on the desk—as she crosses GEORGE comes down 
on her x.) Yes, her daily letter. She’s so punctual 
about it, dear child. Every morning at nine it’s al- _ 
ways, “Miss Curtis, will you give this to Mr. Bev- 
ans, please?’ She never misses 

Austin. That will be all, Miss Curtis 

Miss Curtis. (Starts to take the gardenia) Mr. 
Bevans, wouldn’t you like me to take that gardenia 
away? ; oe 

Austin. That will be all, Miss Curtis. 

Miss Curtis. (Crosses to R.c.) Such a heavy 
perfume. I didn’t know but it might give him— 
(Exiting door r—muttering )—a headache—— 

GreorcE. (To sofa.) No personal communica- — 
tion with any of the pupils, eh?—Oh, no! i 

AusTIN. (L. of desk L.—takes the letter, starts 
to open it) This is an exercise in English composi- 
tion. 

GrorcE. (Turns to ci.) Ah-h 

Davip. (At desk Lt.) Yes, I can tell from her 
history papers that her writing, spelling, and punc- 
tuation are very defective. 

Grorce. (Angrily—to sofa u.) Are they, in- 
deed? Well, I never found them so. I think her 
letters are perfect—only she hardly ever writes to 
me. But to you she writes every morning—every 
morning—at nine o’clock. 

AusTIN. George, you don’t mean you doubt my 
word when I tell you that this letter is merely an 
English exercise? 


; ands letter to Davin) Read it, 
(Davip starts to read it to slug * ps a 
V. Out loud? 
USTIN. Of course. ee 
_ Davi. Now, George, you'll be sorry for what 
you said. (Reading.) “Dear Mr. Bevans: Did you 
ee the moon last night ?” 
GEORGE. fo) yl 


By During the reading, GrorcE keeps trying to catch 
_ AvsTIN’s eye to show what he thinks of the let- 
ter, while AusTIN remains detached, looking 
steadily front.) 


a 


Davin. “It came out suddenly froma black cloud 
with silver edges.” (Speaking.) Now that’s pret- 
tily put. 
GrorcE. Yes-r. 
Davip. (Reading) “It must have shone in at 
your window. I watched it a very long time, and 
hoped that you were not missing such a very lovely 
sight.” 
_ Austin. (Calmly—looking F.) She used “very” 


too much. 
Davip. (Reading) “You can’t imagine how my 
love of poetry has increased in the last few weeks. 
. We are reading Shelly now, and some of his lines 
ring’ in my head day and night. ‘I never thought 
before my death to see youth’s vision thus made 
B perfect.’ ” 
Georce. Gu! (Goes to sofa R.) 
Davip. “I say that over and over to myself. Re- 
- spectfully yours, Elise.” 
_ GeorceE. (UL. of c.1.) Elise! 


( AVID cakes pencil from desk 1. a mae makes not 
a letter.) 


GrorcE. Why, it’s a love letter. 
Davip. Why, man, you’re crazy. There isn't as 
word of love in it. a 


(AUSTIN rises, takes the letter—looks at it.) ne 


Grorce. (To sofa L.) There is, there is, too. — 
moe Don’t you see when she says “Youth’s vision made 
2 ee perfect,” she means Austin? = 
igs Austin. Me? Why, George, don’t be absurd. — 
set Georce. (At R. end of sofaL.) And what about — 
the moon, too——~ y 


(Enter Miss Curtis door Rr.) 


Miss Curtis. (Comes to post R.c.) Oh, excuse 
me for interrupting you again, Mr. Bevans. But | 
Professor McKenzie’s course in Constitutional His- _ 
tory has been waiting fifteen minutes—(Davip © 
crosses.)—and they’re getting so impatient. 

Davip. (Crossing quickly to door R.) Impa- 
tient for my course, do you hear that, Austin? 
(Exit door rR. GEORGE goes up L.c.) 

Miss Curtis. And Prof. Boyd’s class in book- 
keeping—is waiting also. 

Grorce. (Glares at AuSTIN, then goes out after 
Davin, door R.) Moon! 


Ya re ee ne 


vay 5 


1 ee ties 54 


(Austin stops Miss Curtis, who has started for 
the door.) 


AusTIN. (Comes F. to L. of c.1—Muiss Curtis 


ad ihe eae 


oa. 


pe cfr {4 
Pen OT Fae Te wre uve eo 


__ Miss Curtis. Oh, yes, yes—indeed, I’m always 
Benere. 
_ Austin. Just how does he proceed? 
__ Miss Curtis. Once a week he gives a lecture on 
the general theory, and then he takes each girl aside 
for about ten minutes and shows her how to balance 
her bank book, or to draw checks. Such a helpful 
course I always think. 
; Austin. Where has he been giving it? 

Miss Curtis. In my little office. 
_ Austin. In the future, I prefer to have him give 
it here. Go now and tell him to finish the hour here. 


(Miss Curtis goes to door R., turns, looks at him— 
smiles, exits. AUSTIN goes to U.R. end of sofa 
L., picks up gardenia and stands looking at 1t— 
ELIseE enters R. down the stairs, wearing a gar- 

_ denia.) 


Eutse. Mr. Bevans 

Austin. (vu.R. end of sofa—very severe) Elise, 
you know perfectly well, it’s against the rules for 
you to come here like this. 

Extsr. Yes, I know, sir, but—do you like gar- 
denias ? 

Austin. (Firmly) No. 

EutsE. No? 

Austin. The perfume is too heavy. ae 

Euisz. (Goes to E. of sofa R.—throws it into 
waste-basket) There, then! 

Austin. (Hides his in drawer of desk u.) Now, 
Elise, you must go. (To L. of desk L.) 


\ 
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Exisr. (Crossing to sofa L.) But, Mr. Bevans, 
I want to speak to you about my letter. 3 


Austin. (L. of desk L.) Your letter? 


ing? 
ce Oh, yes, I believe I did. (Pretends to 
look for it on the desk.) 

EutsE. Perhaps you put it in your pocket. 

Austin. Yes, perhaps I did. (Goes through his 
breast pocket, and at last reluctantly produces it— 
He takes the letter out and reads it—ELisE watches 
him out of the corner of her eye.) 

EuisE. You see, I spelled a word wrong. Oh, 
Mr. Bevans—don’t you think that is a wonderful 
line? (She recalls.) “T-never thought before my 
death to see youth’s vision thus made perfect.” 

Austin. (Reading the letier—comes to ¥. and 
sits up F. arm of sofa.) It’s all right, now, Elise, 
run along. 

Exise. (Stés on sofa t—close to him) Do you 
mind very much if-I sit-here? 

Austin. No, not at all. (Rises—still reading 
the letter and crosses to sofa R.—sits on F. arm.) 

Euise. (Sits sofa t.) Do you suppose that’s the 
way everyone feels when they fall in love? 

Austin. Go to your class. 


EvisE. (Rises, crosses to him) Just one mo- 


ment, Mr. Bevans. Don’t you think Shelley is a 
wonderful poet? 


Austin. (Rises, going up Rr. of desk R—to door 


R.) Leave this room, 
EuiseE. (Runs to door R., stands with her back 
against it) Just a moment—just a moment, please. 
Austin. Elise, you must go. 


Enise. (Very sweetly) Well, you can’t exactly 
put me out, can you? ? 


Exist. Didn’t you receive my letter this morn- — 


¥ 


See Pages 78-79 
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Well, I’m not going“myself, ar am 
n. All right, then. 


Puts hs hands on her shoulders to shove her me 
when the door opens quickly—pushing EvisE — 

_ into Austin’s arms—he catches her to save her 
from falling. GEORGE hurries in, sees ELISE in 
AusTIN’s arms, and throws ledger on floor 
above sofa R. ‘Stands glaring at them. Auvs- 
TIN unconsciously still keeps his arms about 

- ExtsE—not holding her to him but his arms are 
rather awkwardly outstretched.) 


Austin. What—what do you mean by breaking 
into a room like that? 

Georce. (F. of stairs—sarcastic) I’m very sorry, 
but, of course, I thought you were alone. 
Bees AUSTIN. (. Realizing his position—angrily crosses ; 
down R. of desk, crosses to L. of L.c.) Why the A 
deuce should you think I was alone? Seer. - 


; 
x 


(ELISE crosses above to piano.) 


Grorce. (Picks up ledger. Crossing to R. of 
desk xR.) Because, you said—hbecause, I understood 
—hbecause, it’s against the rules to see pupils 
alone—— 

Austin. You don’t seem to understand that you 
nearly knocked this young lady down—bursting open 
the door like that. 

Euise. (c.3—with a lovely smile) Oh, I don’t 
mind what happened. , 


(GEORGE shuts the account book he carries—“bang,” 
glares at them. FELitseE startled, sits on piano 


bench.) 


E ee ee 
_GeorcE. You sent for me—— ai 
Austin. Eh? : a 
~Gerorce. (F. of desk R.) You sent Miss Curtis — 
to tell me to give my course here—— Ss an 
Austin. (Irritably) Oh—hu—— (Sits L. of © 
desk L—picks up book.) All right, go ahead with 
your course. a 
Georce. (F. of desk R.) What! Right here be- — 
fore you? ae 
Austin. Certainly. Is there any reason why you ~ 
shouldn’t give it before me? aos 
GrorcE. (Crossing to sofa t.) No. IJ have 
nothing to conceal. : 
Miss Curtis. (Enters door x. with composition 
books, goes to R. of desk R.) Hurry, Sally! 


(SALLY enters door R—a small checkbook—goes to 
R. of piano. ELIsE rises—turns, sits PB. Starts 
playing softly.) 4 


Austin. Oh, is it only Sally? I mean, is it — 
Sally? 7 
Miss Curtis. (Sits at desk x.) Yes, Sally has 

the first turn. 
Austin. (Rising, crosses F.—goes up L.c.) Oh, 
en I’ve got something to attend to—but I’ll be 
ack, 


(ELIsE is sitting on piano bench, catches his eye as 
he comes up L.c. Austin exits door L. ELisE 
gets Ius last words, “I'll be back”—swirigs 


Bs ap. Ri Gos 
nd softly touches t 


the bench at ai 
en Satty begins to speak. GEORGE 


: SA. to L. of desk L.) 


pine ro George— 


Pe Miss Curtis. Sally, Sally! 
_ GeorcE. (Snatching the checkbook from her, 
runs through the pages rapidly, severely—“‘brother 


(Sits, sofa L.) 


and sister’) A very badly kept book, Miss Boyd. 


Satty. (Laughingly) I have such trouble with 


_ my account, Professor. 


GeorcE. What is your chief difficulty? 
SALLty. Keeping any money in the bank. 
Miss Curtis. (Sitting desk r—busy writing. 


_ Gently) Oh, Sally, Sally, dear, do pay attention to 


your lesson. 
Georce. I’m sorry to hear that. (Sits—sotto 
voce.) Listen to me, when I teach Miss Bene- 


dotti (He points at Miss Curtis, at the door, 
meaning when I teach Evise, get Miss Curtis 
away.) 

— Sarrty. (Loudly) What’s that? ‘ 


GeorcE. (Turns away disgusted—to SAtiy 
again) Oh! When I teach Miss Benedotti 
(Same business.) 

Satty. (Understanding) Oh, I can’t. 

GeorcE. You could if you tried. 

SArey> Can't. 

Miss Curtis. Sally, Sally, you must never say 
you can’t do anything your teachers ask of you. 

Satiy. All right, if you say so, Miss Curtis. 

Georce. (Rises, rapidly) In that case, this les- 
son is over. Add up the deposits, add up the checks, 
subtract the one from the other, and there you are. 
(Satty grabs book, crosses toward door R. ELISE 


chet tee ee ee Cea = ee. 
who is on to the trick tries to run ‘ou LI 
Satty runs out door x. Very sweetly.) Now, wi 
is the next pupil, Miss Curtis? . eS 
Miss Curtis. Elise, Elise—Elise Benedotti- 
next. ees 


Grorce. Possibly, possibly. (Sits.) 


Euise. (At door r—going to L. of sofa R.) Miss 


Curtis, I don’t see any use at all in my taking this 


course. My uncle would always get me some little _ 4 


ac-coun-ta-nant to balance my book! . 


GrorcE. (Rising) Perhaps you wouldn’t ale 


ways find a little accountant at your beck and call. 

Evise. (R.C., turns to GEORGE, then turns back 
to Miss Curtis) I always have. (GEORGE sits 
crushed.) 


Miss Curtis. But, Elise, Mr. Bevans thinks this. 


course is so important. 

E1isE. (Crossing and sitting down at once on UV. 
arm of sofa u.) Oh, if Mr. Bevans thinks so. 
(GEORGE rises—takes her book.) 

Grorce. (Looking through her book) Tuh—tsh 
—tsh—this is no way to keep a record of your ex- 
penditures, Miss Benedotti. (Very sugarly )—to self 
—to self—to self—why, you never enter what you 
spent your money for. 

EisE. Sometimes I do—— (Finds the place in 
the checkbook.) There’s one—for George’s Christ- 
mas present 

Georce. It was a wonderful present. (Senti- 
mentally—tries to hold her hand—she snatches it 
away.) I mean it must have been at such a price. 

Extse. Miss Curtis, do you think Professor Boyd 
ought to comment on the price I pay for things? 

Is that part of the course? 
Miss Curtis. Not exactly, my dear, but I’m 


sure nowadays, we ought to be very grateful to any- 
one who can tell us 


. Miss Curtis! “4 
ss Curtis. Yes, Sally, dear. 
.Y. You’re wanted on the long distance tele- 


Miss Curtis. (Rises—flustered) Dear me, now 
vho can that be? (Reaches for phone on lower 
nd of desk R.) 

_Satity. (Beats her to it—grabs the phone. 
SEORGE writes on piece of paper “balance sheet”’— 
ays it on top of desk—ELisE looks at it) Don’t use 
t one—— 

_ Miss Curtis. Sally—dear! 

_ Satty. The operator said that there was some- 
thing wrong with the switches, and that if you used 
any telephone but the one in the pantry, you’d lose 
your connection. 

_ Miss Curtis, Why, how very strange! (Goes 
up R.C.) 


f 


| (E.IsE runs to back of Miss Curtis.) 

_ Satry. (R. of desk r—still holds the phone) 
That’s just what she said. ; : 
- Miss Curtis. (Above sofa R., to GeorcE) Did 
you ever hear of such a thing? j 

' Gerorce. (Has come to c.2) Oh, yes—yes, in- 
deed. It happens quite often, when the earth cur- 
rents are running—(IIlustrates by holding hand out 
straight.)—or I should say tending to run in an— 
(Bends his fingers.)—opposite or negative direc- 
tion 


(Miss Curtis moves toward GEORGE.) 


Satty. (xR. of desk x.) I’m afraid you'll lose 
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your call, Miss Curtis. (Mr1ss Curtis hurries out 


door R. SALLY going up R. to door R.) Fixed it~ 


for you, sweetie! (ELIsE starts for her.) 
Exise. I think I’d better go. 


(Satty exits door R—dquickly, Ets attempts to — 


follow her out.) 


Georce. (Passionately) Elise! Elise! 
Exise. Oh, what do you want? 


Grorce. Can’t you see that man is in love with © 


you? 


EutsE. (Gasping) Oh, George, what do you 


mean? 

Grorce. (L. of c.) Bevans is in love with you, 
don’t you see it? Can’t you feel it? 

Euise. (Rr. of GEoRGE) Oh, George, what makes 
you think so? 


Grorce. I don’t think, I know. If you’d seen © 


his face just now when you were in his arms 

Extse. Oh, I wasn’t in his arms, George. It was 
because you opened the door so roughly. 

GeorcE. The point is, he liked it. He loved it. 

EutsrE. (Enraptured) Are you sure? 

Georce. Of course, I’m sure. I’ve known Aus- 
tin a long time—I tell you he’s wildly in love with 
aot That’s why he makes you write to him every 

ay. 

EtsE. Oh, no, George, that’s to improve my 

handwriting. 
_ Gerorce. That’s what he tells you, darling, but 
it’s really because he’s in love with you. Why, you 
should have seen his face light up when Miss Curtis 
brought in your note this morning. 

ErtsE. Did it, George, did it light up? 

Grorce. Yes, it did. (Exisr, enraptured, turns 
to R.C. GrorGE follows her.) He ought to be 


at wld bb ete eat a 


ped 


gh - 


SE. (Laug 
engaged—what sort of an engagement is 


zorGE. Well, I heard him tell your uncle, that 
only reason he took the school was to make 
ey money to get married. He’s all wrapped up 
_Extse. But how can he be all wrapped up in her, 
if he’s in love with me? 

] ere What do you mean—he’s in love with 
rou? 

_Eutsz. (Rises, goes to him) You just this mo- 
ment said he was. 

~Georce. (Confused) Well, I mean he was 
et up in her and he would be still, if you’d 


t him alone. 

_Eise. (Shocked) Let him alone! Why, 
orge! (Crossing to L. of desk L.) You don’t 
ink [’'d do anything: 

_ Georce. (Hastily—r. of sofa u.) Oh, no, no, 

dear. I didn’t mean that. I know you are too timid 

10 give him the least encouragement. But, if you 

‘Gestures.) wouldn’t stir him up. 

_ Extse. Stir him up? 

_ Grorce. (Gestures) If you’d just avoid him for 

a little while. 

 Extse. (Struck with the idea—looking F.) Oh! 

I might do just one thing and_then the other: 

(Imitates Grorce’s gestures.) First stir him up and 

then avoid him. ‘That sometimes works wonder- 

fully. 

ace. No, no, dear. Just avoid him, just avoid 

him, then he’d forget you. 

_ Exise. (Laughs) Oh, George, you are so funny. 

That’s what I do with you—and look at the re- 


ighs, sits on arm of sofa R.) Prac- as 


‘back a balance sheet without writing “I lo 

all over it—— (Gets it, on desk L.) Like tk 

this morning—look all over this side—— 
hands tt to GEORGE.) . 


(Austin enters door u. as the paper is under di: 
cussion. ) ; ae 


Austin. (Comes down t.c.—between them) — 
Let me see that paper. Coa 
GEoRGE. (L. of C.—shoves it up under his coat) 
No, I won't. <9 
AusTIN. Give it to me. 
Georce. I will not. Sa 
Austin. George! (GrorcE hands it to him. — 
Between Grorce and Evitse—reading.) “I love you — 
so much that I cannot bear him even to look at ~ 


1?? 


ing? ; 
GEorcE. (c.1.) About as good as your idea of 
a lesson in composition. 
AusTIN. (Crossing to F. of desk tL.) You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. 
Exisr. Oh, Mr. Bevans, don’t be so angry. It 
really doesn’t make the least bit of difference. 
Austin. There, I disagree with you. 


PO IP ee 


(Miss Curtis enters door r—goes Rr. of desk R— 
GEORGE goes up to post L.c.) 


Miss Curtis. (Talking as she enters) There 
wasn’t a soul on the wire and Central kept saying — 


y ‘Number, please.” I do thi 


(ELIsE sits sofa v.) 


Austin. (Portentously advancing to c.) Miss 
Curtis. (ELIsE sits, sofa Lt.) I believe I was per- 
fectly clear a moment ago when I told you that I 
wished you to remain in the room during Mr. 
-Boyd’s lessons. 
_ Miss Curtis. (Crossing ¥. to AUSTIN’s R.) Oh, 
_yes, Mr. Bevans, perfectly clear. 
Austin. You understood my directions? 
Miss Curtis. (Almost in tears) Perfectly, per- 
fectly, Mr. Bevans. 
Austin. May I ask then, why I find Miss Bene- 
dotti entirely unchaperoned? 
. Miss. Curtis. I was called to the long distance 
telephone 


_ Austin. The telephone? The telephone is here. 
. Eutse. (To Gerorce) Tell him it wasn’t her 
fault. 
_ Gerorce. (Coming down L. of Austin) Why, 
Austin, I—I (Returns to post L.c.) 

_ Austin. (Hardly waits for EL1sE and GEORGE'S 
lines) Miss Curtis, I feel a very deep responsi- 
bility in these matters. Unless you can obey my di- 
rections, I must find someone who can. 

Miss Curtis. Oh! 


(Miss Curtis goes to desk—sits, head in her hands 
—weeping.) 


Extse. (Rises) Oh, Mr. Bevans, please don’t 
be so angry with her, it wasn’t her fault. 

Austin. Whose fault was it? 

Exise. It was Geo—it was Prof. Boyd’s. He’ll 
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explain it. (Goes to door r.—opening it.) Don’t 
cry, Miss Curtis, Mr. Boyd will explain. (She leads 


Miss Curtis away—they exit door R. GEORGE goes — 


down Cc.) 

Austin. (L. of desk) You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself—after all I said to you 

Georce. Indeed. Well, how about you? 

Austin. I wasn’t making love to the girl. 

GeorceE. It looked like it. 

Austin. It’s just low-minded to think that be- 
cause I’m alone with a girl for five minutes I’m mak- 
ing love to her. 

GrorcE. (R. of sofa.) Why isn’t it low-minded 
then for you to think that I was. 

Austin. Hold on. You-were. That’s the dif- 
ference. You were. And I won’t have it, George. 
You leave my school. 

Greorce. (To sofa vt.) No, I won’t get out and 
leave you a clear’ field. 

Austin. On the level, George, if I should find 
that one of these girls was developing a sentiment 
for me, I’d stop it like a shot. 


(ELisE enters door R., she goes straight to R. of 
GEORGE. ) 


EtsE. (To x. of GEORGE L. of c.) George, go 
away atid leave this to me. 

AusTIN. (L. of GrorceE) Do nothing of the 
kind, George. 

ExtsE. George, if you don’t go instantly, I'll 
never speak to you again, so help me ( GEORGE 
goes out at once door R——ELISE advances to Aus- 
TIN.) I want to speak to you, Mr. Bevans. 

Austin. (Angry—r. of desk Lt.) Yes, and I 
want to speak to you. You ought to be ashamed of 


eS eS 


A 


; Pee Re oe ee 
president of the senior class. — 


et a good example to the — yr: 
LIsE. (Trembling with fear, F. of sofau.) Mr. 


AUSTIN. (F. of D.L.) I say you ought to set a 
good example to the younger pupils. What I ob- Naas 
ject to is that it’s so common—it’s so second rate-—— Suet. 
Extse. Oh, please don’t be silly. san 
Austin. Silly! ie 
EutseE. Yes, what difference does it make whether a9 
George writes me letters or not? He doesn’t mat- i 
ter. I—TI don’t care for him. a 
AusTIN. (F. of desk L.) It’s no affair of mine 
_ whether you care for him or not. But it is my affair 
that you shall not use my school to carry on a clan- 
destine correspondence. (Crossing to F. of desk R.) 
_ It makes no difference to me what your feelings 
 are—— 
Extse. (Gasping, goes to u.1. of sofa Rr.) Oh, is 
that true? 
Austin. (Turning to her—r. of desk R.) Is 
what true? 
-Extse. That you don’t care what my feelings— 
are? 
Austin. What are you trembling so for? Are 
you afraid of me? 
Euise. No, no, not abit. Yes, I am, terribly, but 
that’s not why I’m trembling. It’s because I love 
you, I love you terribly. 
Austin. (Trying to be calm) My dear child 
Euise. (Trembling, uv. of lower end of sofa R.) 
Oh, please don’t say any of those things you think 
- you ought to say about my being a child and not 
knowing what love is. I have so little time to tell 
you. George doesn’t matter. Nothing matters but 
you—lI’ve been silly sometimes, about actors and 
singers and thought I was unhappy, but I wasn’t. 


ena ine Pm with you, , and en ot excites me 
almost kills me. 
~ Austin. (Protestingly—going up R. of desk R, ) 
Elise, Elise. : 


Bevans, what shall I do? 
Austin. Now, just wait a minute—please—— 
ExiseE. Do you hate me to love you like this? — 


honest about this. Nobody hates to be loved. And 
no man hates to be loved by a lovely little creature 
like you. As for me, no one’s ever cared about me 
much, except David and my mother, and I don’t 
remember her very well 

Eutse. (At sofa Rr.) Oh, I’m so glad. I mean 
that no one has loved you, because if they had, that 
would mean that you had cared for someone and 
then you’d be absolutely irresistible. 

Austin. But we’re not going to have anything 
more like this at all. You’ve got to get over this 
fancy, and get over it at once. 

Extse. Mr. Bevans, when I’m an old, withered 
woman, I shall love you just as I do to-day. 

Austin. (Crossing to L. of c.1.) Nonsense. 

Extsr.. (Goes to his xr.) Or a little bit more, be- 
cause I'll know more about it then. 

Austin. (Turns to her) Elise, you must stop 
loving me. 

Euise. (Rr. of Austin) I can’t. 

AusTIN. (L. of c1.) You can if you try. Now 
try. 

E.ise. (Gaspingly) I don’t mean to try. (Raises 
her hands—with difficulty restrains herself from 


Exise. (L. of sofa rR.) What shall I do, Mr. 


Austin. (R. of desk R.) Let us be absolutely ar 


es untruthful) No. (Goes to ¥ 
“Eutse. ‘(Steps toward him) Are you en: dt 
omeone else? : iteiaenti 5” 


_ Austin. ( Attempting to quiet her) My dear 
ed, what difference can that possibly make to 


‘sea 
7 
J g 


_ Evtse. (Frantically) Can’t you see what differ- | 
aap it makes to me? Are you? Are you? Are 
you 


(Miss Havs enters door R., takes in the situation. ) 


_ Austin. Well, not exactly. 


(E.tsE, sobbing hysterically, leans her head against 
post L.c.) 


Miss Hays. (Above sofa x.) There are two 
ladies to see you, Mr. Bevans. 

Austin. (To L. of desk L.) Parents? 

Miss Hays. No, just ladies (Comes down 
evar) 


ee 


(E.IsE gives a long sob. Miss Hays goes to L. of 
sofa R.) 
Austin. (To her.) Elise, do try and get hold 
of yourself. 
_ Eutse. (Hysterically) I don’t want to get hold 
of myself. (Runs out door R., sobbing hysterically.) 


(Miss Hays looks after ELisE—turns, looks at Aus- 
TIN—pause. ) 


_ Miss Hays. (R.c.—scornfully) Well, Mr. Bev- 
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ans, it seems that Charm is like a good rule, it works 
both ways. 

Austin. (Goes toward her ut.) Miss Hays, it 
wasn’t my fault. 

Miss Hays. Oh, don’t say that. 

Austin. (c.3) You mean you think I wanted 
to—that I tried: 

Miss Hays. (2.c.3) When you introduced five 
young men into a girls’ boarding school you took 
the responsibility of everything that might happen. 
You were obstinate and ignorant 

Austin. Miss 

Miss Hays. Oh, I know that determined and in- 
experienced sounds better, in other words, you were 
a man and a young one, and so you went on your 
own way—and you ruined this school—this thing 
for which I worked and thought and planned for 
fifteen years. You take it up like a toy and break it 
for your own amusement! (Crossing F. to R. of 
desk x.) Without a thought. 

Austin. You’re quite-wrong. I’ve given it a 
great deal of thought 

Miss Hays. (R. of desk R.) Very well, then, 
you've given a great deal of thought to ruining it. 
I gave the best years of my life to building it up. 
And I love it, like a child—and I’ve had to stand 
aside and see you do one mad thing after another. 
Mr. Bevans, give it up. Give it up to me now. I 
can still save it. 

Austin. I'll do nothing of the kind. Why, 
the school is doing well. Look at the results. Look 
at the waiting list. My aunt never had a waiting 
list like that. Isn’t that true? 

Miss Hays. Oh, yes, that’s true. (Sits r. of 
desk rR.) 

_Austin. All the parents are satisfied, and the 
girls are certainly satisfied. And look at the im- 


m—in their voices, in their ma 
ss—do you deny-that? ide 

iss Hays. No, I don’t deny that some of your — 
eas are good, and have proved more practical than - 
I expected. ee 
_ Austin. What do you object to then? 
__ Miss Hays. To you, to you and these other boys. 
Do you know how easy it is to killa school? One 
_ breath of scandal : a 
- Austin. Of scandal? aN 

Miss Hays. What parents call scandal. I dare 
say you don’t know half of what is going on in the ] 
school. Do you know that those twins—what is their 
names, Simpkins—send Sally flowers every day? 

That George Boyd follows Elise about like a little 
dog? That every girl in school is taking snapshots 
of you—and that a good photograph of you com- 
mands any price 

Austin. (Turning to t.c.1.) ll confiscate every 
kodak in the school. It will be forbidden to take a 
picture. 

Miss Hays. It’s too late—they all have them on 
their dressing tables in silver frames. 

AusTIN. (Comes to c.2) You must order them 
off their dressing tables. 

Miss Hays. I did. I said that photographs of 
men were not allowed, but they say their teachers 
are different. Oh, I’ve worried myself sick over the 
whole thing, and I can’t bear it any longer. I resign, 
I can’t stand by passively and see things like this 
going on. 

AvusTIN. (c.2) Like what? 

Miss Hays. Like what is happening to little 
Elise Benedotti, for instance. 

Austin. Miss Hays, I am just as eager to pro- 
tect that child as you are—you make me feel very 
small when you talk like that, 


= 


Exits upstairs R.) 


(Enter Miss Curtis, door Rr. She has a letter in 
her hand. Austin goes to L. of desk L.) 


Miss Curtis. Oh, Mr. Bevans, excuse me, I 
thought Miss Hays was here. I have a letter for 
her. == 
Austin. (L. of desk u.) Miss Hays will be right 
back, Miss Curtis. : 

Miss Curtis. (Goes to c.) Mr. Bevans, may I 
speak to you? (AusTIN crosses F. to Miss Curtis.) 
55 I feel that after what happened this morning, I had _ 
=a better resign. “oe 
ian Austin. (ut. of Miss Curtis) Resign! You = 

want to leave us? x 
Miss Curtis. Oh, no, I don’t want to leave you, = 
but I thought you were dissatisfied with me, and I _ 
couldn’t bear (She can’t go on with the sen- 
tence.) 
Austin. There, there. I suppose I was a little 
hasty. Do forgive me. We really couldn’t do with- = 
out you. (Miss Curtis ready to cry, smothers “Oh, 4 
Mr. Bevans.”) Only please don’t cry. (She tries 
to keep back the tears.) You won’t cry, will you? 
Miss Curtis. (Smiles, crying bitterly) I can’t 
help it. It makes me so happy. Oh, Mr. Bevans, 
working for you has been such a privilege, such an 
inspiration. You know, I think I have been waiting 
for an inspiration all my life. (AusTIN goes to L. 
of desk i., sits.) 


(Miss Hays enters r. down the stairs.) 


Miss Hays. Theodosia, when you have time, 


sar? 


Miss Curtis to post R.) 
A pea (Going to Miss Hay: 
eanor. : 


‘(Miss Hays takes the letter, steps down x.c. Muss 
Curtis goes to post R.c., dries her tears, then 
goes to chair R. of desk R.—sits.) 


Miss Hays. (Glances through the note) Oh! 
(Goes to c—controlling herself.) Well, Mr. Bev- 
ans. Your catastrophe has arrived. Elise Bene- 
 dotti has run away. 
Miss Curtis. (Rising) Oh, Eleanor. (Crosses 
_ ¥. to R. of Miss Hays.) 
_ Austin. (Rises) What, run away (Goes 
_ tow. of Miss Hays.) Let me see (Takes the 
_ letter—reads.) “I couldn’t bear to live another hour 

under the same roof. I shall be quite safe where I 
am going.” 
_. Miss Curtis. This is terrible. 

Austin. Nonsense! She can’t have gone far. 

_ She was here not fifteen minutes ago. 
_ Miss Hays. Remember a trolley passes the gates 
fi 
4 


every few minutes, which connects with all New 
England. 
Austin. J’ll bring her back. 
_ Miss Hays. (Coldly—crossing to R. of desk R.) 
_ I hope you may. 
Austin. I tell you I will. (He goes to door R. 
and calls.) David, George. (As AustTIN turns he 
almost runs over Miss Curtis, he goes to door 
U.L.C.) 
Miss Hays. Her uncle must be telephoned at 
once. (In phone.) Hello. Hello. 
Austin. (Calls off door u.c.) Tim. Jim. 
Miss Hays. (In phone) Hullo. Hullo. 


AUSTIN. ( Somer down L. of roing to 
c.2) Of course, Mr. Johns must be informed 
 stantly of what has happened. (Davin enters doc - 
 R., goes to R.C.3.) Miss Hays, you'll stay and ti ke 
charge of everything while I’m gone. 


(Jim enters door u.L.c.—goes down R. of 4.) ee 


Jim. What’s the matter, Austin, what’s hap 
pened? 


(TiM enters D.U.L.C—goes to L. of AUSTIN.) 
~ et * 

; oS ae 

AusTIN. Boys, boys, here’s a fine state of af- 
fairs x 


(GEORGE enters door R., goes to between Davip and _ 
Jim. Miss Hays sits at desk R—takes the ad- 
dress book and-looks up the possible places 
where EvIsE might go—then writes out tele- 
grams. Muss Curtis is above desk R., helping 
her.) 

Austin. Elise Benedotti has run away, and I’m 
going to bring her back 

GeorcE.- (Davin is below him) What? 

Austin. Elise Benedotti has run away and 

GrorcE. What? 

Austin. George, that’s a very annoying habit 
of yours, saying, what, what, what, when you under- 
stood perfectly. Elise Benedotti has run away 
(Crossing to L. of desk L.) and I’m going after her. 

GrorGE. (Crosses to sofat.) SoamI. (Davin 
crosses—above desk Lt. Twins to Miss Curtis. ) 

Austin. No, you're not. Your place is here 
with your classes. 
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(Twins go to Miss Curtis, question her. She an- 
swers them, then goes to above desk x. Twins 
come to c.) 


Grorce. You know a lot about what my place is. 
I know my own place, thank you. 

AusTIN. Prove it then by sticking to your job. 
David, I want you to make a point 


(Miss Hays replaces phone. Starts hunting the 
phone book and writing telegrams.) 


GeorcE. Stick here and leave you to go chasing 
Elise all over the country. I’ll go and get her my- 
self. 

AusTIN. You know where she is, then? 

GrorcE. No, but I have means of finding out. 

Twins. Sally will know. 

Austin. Good idea. Get Sally, please, Miss Cur- 
tis. 


(The Twins run to Miss Curtis, she exits v. stairs.) 


Jrm. Yes, get Sally, Miss Curtis. (Comes back 
to c.2—TIM R. of C.3.) 

Georce. (u.c.) Now, that’s not fair. Saily is 
my sister and it was my idea 

Austin. (1. of desk L.) Look here, George, this 
isn’t a game of hide-and-seek. This is a serious 
matter. One of the pupils of the Fairview School 
has run away and must be found at once. David, I 
want you to make it your business 

GrorcE. Why did she run away, that’s what I'd 
like to know? 

Austin. We don’t know. (To Davip above 
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sofa L.) There is a man raking the road, ask him 
if 


GeorcE. Well, I know. 

Austin. What do you know? 

Grorce. Why she ran away. 
. Austin. Why did she run away? 

GeorcE. I guess you know, too. 

Austin. (Interrupting, to Davi) Ask him if 
he saw anyone pass. 

Georce. Elise ran away because of you. 

Davip. (A. of sofa.) George, you’re crazy. 

Austin. (To Davi) Never mind him, Dave. 
You go and question that man. 


(Davin exits door U.L.c.) 


GeorcE. I’m not crazy. Elise ran away because 
you forced her to write you letters every day: 

Austin. If you haven’t anything more sensible 
to say than that, for Heaven’s sake, shut up. (To 
Jim.) Jim—(Jim-goes to above sofa Lt.)—I want 
you to go to the station and find out 

Georce. I won't shut up. I say Elise ran away 
because you forced her to write you love letters 
every day. 

Austin. They weren’t love letters. 

Grorce, They were. 

Austin. They weren’t. 

GrorcE. They were. 

Austin. They weren’t. 

Grorce. They were. (Continued ad lib.) 

Austin. Oh, shut up. (To Jim, who comes to 
above sofa tL.) Jim, you go to the station and find 
out if she bought a railroad ticket, and also find 
out where the trolleys connect with the trains, 

Jim. Yes, sir. (Jim exits u.L.c.) 

Austin. Tim—(Tim goes to above sofa L.)— 


Se a 


bere 
1 to e garage, and get my car up and see — 
nk’s filled. jae 


ee vo: 
2 ‘ 


_ (SALLY is seen at entrance on stairs, overhears.) 


é a GEORGE. (Goes to ¥. of desk) I dare say there 
_ are worse things, things I don’t know anything about. 


It must have been something pretty bad to make a 
girl like Elise run away. 
AUSTIN. (Turning to GrorceE) George, you 


- get right out of here. 


GrorcE. (Backing towards c.) Ill do nothing 


of the sort. 


Austin. You leave this room, or I’ll put you 
out. 

Georce. You try, you just try. 

Austin. That’s exactly what I mean to do. 

SALLY. (Running down the stairs) George! 


(Miss Curtis enters after SALLy, goes to above 
_ desk to Miss Hays. GEorGE goes to SaLty.) 


Miss Hays. (To Satty) I shouldn’t interfere, 
my dear. ; 

GrorcE. (L. of sofa R.) Sally, where has Elise 
gone? 

Austin. You tell me everything you know. 

SaLtty. (Goes to Austin’s R.) Oh, I don’t know, 
I don’t know: 

Austin. (L. of Satty) Sally, remember [’m 
head of this school. 

Grorce. (ToR. of Satty) Sally, remember, I’m 
your brother. 

Austin. You’re concealing something from me. 

Satity. Oh, no, Mr. Bevans. 

Austin. If you don’t tell me where she’s gone 
you'll leave this school. 


(Runs to 
EORGE goes to “above Satty.) Miss ‘Hays, \ 
Hays, you wouldn’t let him expel me. — 
Miss Hays. My dear, Mr. Bevans is the head 
_ this school. 

Satty. (Turns to Austin) Oh, Mr. Bevansi — 

Austin. I’d expel you like a shot, unless you 
tell me where Elise has gone. 

GeorcE. Well, I can’t expel you, but I can ‘make — 4 

it hot for you at ‘home. (Pinches her arm.) -- 

Satty. Oh, George! Oh, Mr. Bevans, I don’t | 
know, not positively, only Elise has an old nurse 
who’s married and lives—in 

Austin and GrorceE. Where—where, Sally? _ 

Satity. In Bridgeport. oe 

Gerorce. Bridgeport, Bridgeport. A time-table _ 
for Bridgeport. (Runs out door tL. Business with 
Miss Curtis, turns and bumps into her, exits.) 

Miss Curtis. (Rushes to desk t.) Oh, yes, I 
have one, I have one right here. 

Austin. But what’s her name, Sally? Stop cry- 
ing. What’s her name? 

Satty. M—M—Maggie. 

Austin. Maggie, but I can’t-go about Bridge- 
port asking for Maggie the nurse. What’s her last 
name? 

SALLY. Oh, everybody’ s got me so upset I can’t 
think, but I do think it’s O’Brien. 

Austin. Maggie O’Brien, Bridgeport. (Hurries 
off door x. Satty follows to above sofa R. GEORGE 
runs in door Lu. Wearing his hat. Satty runs to 
sofa L., kneels, leaning over desk.) 

r Groce. ( To c.3) Have you found it, Miss Cur- 
is? 


_ Miss Curtis. Yes, yes, here it is. What time is 
it now? 


2 
r 


of one, Miss Curtis. 


_ you can catch it 


~ 3H Hew Tete 2 ae = 
d SALLY. What timeisit now? 

RGE. (Looking at wrist watch) Five minutes 
_ Satry. Five minutes of one, Miss Curtis. 

_ Miss Curtis. Five minutes of one, five minutes 
of one, and here’s one at one six, now if you hurry 
(GrorGE starts for door u.L.) 
Oh, come back, Professor, come back, that train 
doesn’t go to Bridgeport at all. But here’s one at 
one-fifteen, a very good train that gets to Bridgeport 
at—— (GEORGE again starts on a run for the door.) 
Oh, wait, wait a moment, Professor, come back, 

that’s the Sunday trains I’ve been looking at all the 

time. Now wasn’t that stupid of me, dear, dear. 

A.M. P.M. (SAtty attempts to help her.) No, no, 

now Sally, let me manage it, I understand time- 

tables. I always did. Here it is, here’s your train— 
one-twenty—(GEORGE again starts.)—an excellent 
train, doesn’t stop anywhere. (GEORGE again returns 
to sofa L., sinks on it tired out.) 
Miss Hays. Theodosia, will you please go up to 
~ Elise’s room and see if she has left any clew? 
Miss Curtis. Oh, yes, indeed I will. Wasn’t 
it stupid of me not to have thought of it before? 

(Exits upstairs.) 

Austin. (Enters door x. To Miss Hays) I'll 
telegraph you from Bridgeport, Miss Hays. 


(Tim enters door v.L.) 


Tim. Car’s ready, Austin, want me to go with 
ou? 
: Austin. Certainly not. (Tim exits door u.. 
To Miss Hays.) I’m going in the car. 

Georce. (Rises—t. of Austin) Tl go with 
you, Austin. : 

Austin. (Crossing) You will not. 


ee Tas tight, heer all 
ie train ‘and pet there firs 95 
Austin. (Crossing toward D.u.L.c.) Weill s 
_ Georce. (Follows him) Oh, have you got any 
_-' money? 
<=, Austin. Yes, thanks. (Exits door UL.c. ~ 
- Georce follows him up.) : 
GrorcE. (Starts toward Miss Hays, about to 
ask her for money. Turns to Satty) Have you ~ 
got any money? eer 
Satiy. No, but I'll get some. i 


(Mour!zt enters, downstairs. } 


Moriev. Sally, what’s the matter? 

Satty. Muriel. 

MourieLt. What? 

SALLy. Got any money? 

MoriEL. Two dollars. 

SALLY. Give it to me. -(Takes it. Murter 
crosses to GEORGE.) 


(ETHEL enters, downstairs.) 


ETHEL. Sally, Sally, what’s all the excitement? 

Satty. Got any money, Ethel? 

ETHEL. -Yes. 

SALLy. Give it to me. (The other Girts have 
entered, following ETHEL on stairs. She gets money 
from each. Goes to GrorcE.) There you are, 
George. There’s six dollars and eighty-four cents. 
That ought to take you to Bridgeport. 

Grorce. (Takes it) Six dollars and eighty-four 
cents. Won’t take me to Yonkers (Rushes off 
door u.L.c. The Girts crowd around Satty, who a 
has gone up after GrorcE, asking questions.) . 


—sa eh 


eeu < Ee 4 4 
iss CurTIs enters, down the stairs.) 


tss Curtis. Eleanor, Eleanor! oe "Oi 
Iss STAYS. (Rises) Did you find anything in — 


Miss Hays. 


(Grabbing the telephone 
_ afraid not! ad , 


I’m 


read CURTAIN 


ig (Gtrts rush to Miss Hays, asking questions. ist 
—Miss Curtis hushes them.) 


Miss Curtis. Children—children—Miss Hays is 
- phoning. 


& (Grrts rush to SALLY up L.c. Miss Curtis up to 
: window. Miss Hays sits.) 


(2nd Curtain—Miss Curtis goes to look off, goes 
; to sofa L., sits, crying.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT IilI 


Time: Midnight. 

Scene I: On the road. 

In front of the returns of Act II set, hangs 
a wood drop painted very dark, about ten feet 
of the center is cut out and gauzed, showing the 
road through the woods, with arched trees on 
each side. The ceilings of Act II have been 
raised, and a very dark wood drop hangs about 
ten feet back of the front one, this drop hangs 
inside the set. 

In the center of the gauge drop stands an old- 
fashioned buggy, the shafts have been cut off to 
about eight inches of the whiffle-tree and are 
close to the gauze.. An iron standard comes up 
from the whiffle-tree over which are the reins. 
The top of the buggy is turned back enough so 
as not to interfere with the lights. A front 
curtain to the buggy is rolled up, the side ones 
are down. The buggy stands up and down 
stage, the horse is presumably in front of the 
picture or in the audience. 

Licuts: The two side lights of the buggy are fas- 
tened to a board which ts attached to the dash- 
board; they are close together at first. A me- 

* chanical arrangement which AUSTIN works by 
turning a small crank, slowly draws the lamps 
apart, at the same time opening the kodak shut- 
ters which have shut out the light, giving the 
effect of the carriage coming from a distance 
straight ahead. Two very small lens lamps of 
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Pr _ forty-watt power, lemon-colored, come slow- 
iisig ya on dimmer to sufficiently light up the 
a ‘aces. ; - 
_ AT OPENING: Every light in stage is out. No me 
; light in foots. Itis midnight, and very dark. 
In the distance a very faint sound is heard as 
a horse trotting along slowly. Gradually two 
small lights are seen, at first close together, 
and gradually growing larger and drawing 
j apart, while the horse effect also increases, 
; drawing nearer. The two lens lights are 
4 slowly brought up on dimmer to give suffi- 
; cient light to play in. 
7 
j 


The first border, blue, which has been way 
down, is slowly brought up to give a faint 
light to the sky. 

A MAN stands behind the buggy, and each 
time AUSTIN uses the whip, says “Git up,” he 
racks the buggy sideways, AUSTIN and IXLISE 
sway and lurch with it, to have the effect of 
going over a rough road. The horse effect 
also keeps slowing up, and quickening with 
AUSTIN. 

DISCOVERED: AUSTIN and ELISE seated in the 
buggy, AUSTIN on R. of ELISE. 


AUSTIN. Get up, Man O’ War. To come 
down from forty horsepower to one. Get up. 

ELISE. The poor horse. He seems rather 
tired, doesn’t he? 

AustTIN. I have a fellow feeling for him. 

ELISE. What, are you tired, too, Mr. Bev- 
ans? Then why didn’t you stay at the hotel? 
Though I do think this is great fun, to drive all 
night. Oh, don’t you think it’s all been fun? 

AUSTIN. Fun? To be wandering about 
Bridgeport when there are twenty thousand 
Margaret O’Briens in the darn town? And then 
to smash my car on that curve—fun! 

ELise. Well, you were driving it rather fast. 


AUvsTIN. a was ina hurry to get home : 
_ Ettse. I can’t see why there was any great hurry 
Austin. You don’t seem to care about © th i 
es of your uncle and Miss Hays. os 

Eutse. Well, you telegraphed them that we were 
starting. j 

Austin. I telegraphed them that we started from © 
Bridgeport at nine o'clock last night. They'll — 
think——— Oh, I don’t know what they'll think. 

ELISE. They know I’m with you. 

Austin. Yes, they know that. 

EutseE. So they won’t worry. Why should they? 
Anyhow, we’ll be back as soon as mile re all awake, 
e or very soon after. 
yi Austin. If this brute doesn’t fall asleep on the 

road. Get up. ‘s 

EuiseE. You mustn’t abuse him, Mr. Bevans. We 
were very lucky to get him, so far from the railroad 
station. 

Austin. How I hate to drive a horse. Get up. 

ExuisE. Youdo? Then I don’t see why you didn’t 
leave your car to be mended. The man at the 
garage said, if he worked all night—(Counts on her 
fingers)—it would be done by six, or certainly by 
seven. 

Austin. I couldn’t trust him, he had a mean 
face. 

Exist. We could have driven home in an hour 
or so, and you could have had your night’s rest as 
well. You needn’t worry about me, because I think 
this is lovely, only you don’t seem to be enjoying 
yourself very much. 

Austin. I’m not. : 

EuisE. (Yawns) It’s kind of lonesome, enjoy- | 
ing it all by myself. (Pause.) Didn’t you think it 
was a good hotel, Mr. Bevans? 


STIN. Because, my dear child, respectable 
els don’t take in stray couples without luggage, 
especially if they are not married. 
_ Extse. But why not? 
_ Austin. Because, oh, because they think they 
ought to stay at home. 
_ Euisz. But I think Stray couples are just the ones 
“who need to be taken in most. 
_ Austin. Do you? 
_ Eutse. Do you mean to say a hotel wouldn’t take 
us in just because we’re not married? 
Austin. Yes, I do. 
_  Entse. I think the law should compel a hotel to 
take people in. 
Austin. Well, it doesn’t. 
 Enxtse. But it wouldn’t have matteréd with us 
_ anyway, don’t you remember the hotel man thought 
we were married. He said: “Wouldn’t your wife 
like a cup of tea?” 
Austin. I didn’t hear him. (Cracks the whip, 
the buggy lurches violently.) Get up. Get up. 
 Entse. We're going pretty fast. 
Austin. Well, we’re going down hill. Whoo. 
Euise. This is better. I hate tea, but I took it, 
_ because he made such a beautiful mistake. 
Austin. A very stupid mistake. 
Exisr. Mr. Bevans, don’t you think theres go- 
ing to be a thunder storm? 
Austin. Why? 
Eis. It seems as if there was something in the 
air, like electricity. 
Austin. (Looking out) Perhaps there is a lit- 
tle—something. 
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Sieiren. "The hotel mah Widue know you 
a schoolmaster, did he, Mr. Bevans? He tl 
you were just a young man. ia 


AusTIN. (Exasperated) Well, it’s a luc ky 
thing I’m not. 
Se he ELISE. Not what? =a 
hime AusTIN. Not just a young man. i 
Sag EuisE. (Sleepily) I wonder. 
AUSTIN. Elise, I must speak to you seriously. | 
ELISE. Oh, I ‘love it, when you speak seri- e 
ously. 3 
AustTIN. You ought not to go about talking 
to men as you do. Of course, you are safe with © 
me, but another man might misunderstand you. — 
ELIse. I wouldn’t talk to any other man, as_ 
I talk to you—— a 
AusTIN. I hope not. = 
ELISE. I wouldn’t. ; 
AUSTIN. You might. 


(Another rumble of thunder is heard, a little — 
nearer, the rain commences to fall gently) 


(ELISE. No, no. 

AusTIN. I’m not a conventional man in my 
ideas about the position of women, but I assure 
you reserve is a charm in a woman, if she waits 
for the man to make the first advances—— 

ELISE. But supposing she did wait and he 
didn’t make them? 


AUSTIN. Then she ought to wait a little — 
longer. 


(Another rumble of thunder, coming closer. 
The rain is a little louder) 


ie oe Te 


awake and talk then. 2°” 
1en I’m afraid if I went to sleep my 


t fall over on your shoulder. And I sup- — 
would interfere with your frivirs eC 
IN. Yes, it would, but if you ican your head 

the corner of the buggy, it won’t happen. © 
e. (Leans her head against the side of 
) Like this? 

STIN. Yes, like that. 

(Fidgeting about) That’s not very com- 


here is a heavy clap of thunder, the rain falls vio- ae 
lently, the storm is on them. AvustTIN lowers 
the front curtain of the buggy.) 


CURTAIN 
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ACT. 31T 
Scene II: The school again. 


Davin is sitting at the left-hand desk, with — 
the telephone receiver at his ear. He has evi- 
dently been waiting for some time. 


Davip. (At phone on desk t.) Hello—hello. 


(Miss Curtis enters door R. in a great hurry, goes 
to right desk, picks up receiver.) 


Miss Curtis. Hullo—hullo. 

Davip. Hullo. 

Miss Curtis. Hullo—operator. 

Davip. Hullo—is this Bridgeport? Is this Mrs. 
O’Brien? 

Miss Curtis. Hullo. Mrs. O’Brien? 

Davip. (Looking up). Miss Curtis, Miss Curtis, 
will you be so kind as to get off my wire? 

Miss Curtis. Your wire? Oh, excues me, Pro- 
fessor, I did not notice that you were telephoning. 
Do forgive me—— 

Davip. (Into telephone) Oh, hullo. Yes, I’m 
trying to get Bridgeport. 

Miss Curtis. Oh, Professor McKensie, where 
do you think they are? Not a word since they left 
Bridgeport last night at nine. I’m so afraid they’ve 
been killed, or something. And now Miss Hays 
wants me to telegraph Mr. Johns again, but I can’t 
see any reason for getting him here—he’s so un- 
sympathetic. Still, if sees, him, I suppose I 

12 
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fee ee Re oe 
Davi. Hullo, hullo, Bridgeport? 
Miss Curtis. Western Union, please. 


Davip. Miss Curtis, will you give me no peace 


on this wire? 


Miss Curtis. Oh, excuse me, Professor. I quite 
forgot. How could I be so stupid? 

Davip. I don’t know—it’s a miracle. Hullo— 
hullo—Yes, Iam. Oh, it is, is it? Well, you might 


_ have told me that half an hour ago. (Hangs up re- 


ceiver. GiRts enter L.) The wires are down be- 


tween here and Bridgeport on account of the storm 


last night. Tl tell Miss Hays. That’s why we 
haven’t heard. (He goes out. During the latter part 
of the scene, the Girts have been tiptoeing in— 
EtrnHezt, Mapce and Attx, Satiy, Dorsie, door L./ 

Satty. Oh, Miss Curtis! Has anything new 
happened? Do you know anything? 

Miss Curtis. No, dear, not a thing. (She hur- 
ries out R.) 

Satty. She spoke truth, then. 


(Dotsie runs to Satry. Aix to R. of seat R. 
Mance F. of desk R. LitLie R.c. SALLY af R. 
of UE, of sofats Crosses to 1. of desk 1, 
sits.) 


ErnHeL. (Atv. end of sofa L. Murtet enters; 
runs down the stairs, to R. of c.) Oh, Muriel, do 
you know anything new ? 

MuriEL. (R. of c.2) Yes, oh, my dear, even 
Miss Hays is worried. 


(The Grrts all gather about her, except Sauty.) 


Girts. Tell us, Muriel, tell us. 
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Moriev. Well, last night after we had all gone 
to bed Miss Hays got a telegram from Mr. Bevans, 
saying he had found Elise. 

Grrts. Where? Where? (Dancing about, goes 
to F. of desk R.) 

Mourret. (vL. of c.) And that he was leaving 
Bridgeport—in his car—— 

Gtrts. Yes, yes—— 

Muriet. That was nine o'clock last evening. 
Well, my dears, where are they? 


(Atrix goes up c. Murrer x. to L. of B.C.) 


Girts. I don’t know. We don’t know, ete. 
ErHer. I wonder 


Satty. Ethel! 
MurieEt. Sally 
Satty. Hu! 


Murtret. I can tell you what Miss Hays thinks. 


(The Grrts group about her._ SALy ts sitting L. of 
desk. CHARLOTTE, ALIx, MADGE are above her 
and the desk. ETHEL ts at piano. LILLIAN 
Stands R. of L.E. of S.L. Dortsie is F. of sofa L.) 


Grets. What—what does she think? (Run to 
front of desk v.) 

MuriEt.. (Going toward sofa rR. Dortsie runs 
to her) She thinks—they've eloped. 

Girts. Oh, I don’t believe—— Oh, what 
fun Do you think she would? Ete. 

Aurx. (Dancing around the post L.c.) Twins 
want Sally. Twins want Sally. 


‘ ALLY. (Crossing to F. of desk tL.) Oh, muzzle 
wt 


(Twins have followed Dotsie in, they stand just 
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inside the door, are carrying hats, coats, and 
traveling bags.) 


Jr. (Is 2 of Tra) Hist—Sally! 
Satry. Oh, Mr. Simpkins, I can’t come now—— 
Tim. (Tov. of postLc.) Just a moment, Sally. 


(Mounier pushes Dotste out uv.) 


Jim. (To 2. of post uc.) We've come to say 
€. 


(Lirzian is above Murter. They have come to v. 
of c. Eruer stands 2c. A.ix is sitting sofa 
mn. Mapce is v. of desk x.) 


Grets. Good-bye! You’re going away? 

Erne. Oh! Where are you going? 

Satry. (Leaning over desk wt.) Good-bye! 
Why are you going? 

Jim. (To ax. of sofa L—puts hat and coat on 
sofa, bag on floor) Our beloved parent has wired 
for us to come home to Poughkeepsie. 

Tim. (To A. desk L.—puts hat and coat on sofa 
—has left bag v. of post u.c.) Seventy-five miles 
from a decent cabaret. 

Jus. (To Satty) Good-bye. 

Linian and Murrer. (LILvian ts above Mvu- 
RIEL L. of c. They join hands and dance backward 
to B.C., singing) “Vamp a little lady.” 

Jim. (Going to x. of c.) Good-bye, girls. 

Giets. Good-bye. 

Liurn. Oh, Mr. Simpkins, Til never forget 
what you taught me—that little step, you know. 
(She goes into his arms—dances, turns him about— 
Satiy comes to t.c—Tim comes down L. to ¥. of 


sofa L.) 
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ETHEL. (Crossing to L. of Jim) We'll miss you 
a lot, Mr. Simpkins. (Arm through his.) 

Satty. Hm! 

Jim. (Releases himself from Litt1an and Mv- 
RIEL, goes toward Satty) Oh, Sally, could I have 
just a word with you? 

SaLty. (L.c.) But Professor McKensie will be 
here any time now 

MurieL. We'll let you know when he’s coming. 

ErHert. We'll watch 

Mapce. We'll whistle when he leaves his 
study: 

Morte. That’s a good idea, we'll whistle. 


(The Gir_s run to various observation posts. LiL- 
LIAN to door L. MancE to door u.L.c. ALIx 
upstairs. ETHEL to door R., holds door open, 
leaning out. MuRiEL upstairs. SALLY crosses 
to R. of Cc.) 


Jim (Going to SAtty’s L.) Sally, we just wanted 
to say good-bye. 

Satty. (R. of c.) Tm so sorry you're going. 
School won’t seem like school without you. 

Tim. (L. of Jim) Without-which of us, Sally? 

SaLtty. Without both of you. (Goes to sofa R.) 
Aren’t parents simply fierce? 

Tim. “You can’t get up any argument. on that. 

Jim. Sally, we just wanted to say that we think 
you are the finest girl we ever saw—and we've seen 
a good many in our time. 

Tim. (v. of Jim) That’s right, we have. 

Jim. (Moves to her) Sally, maybe we'll meet 
again some day. 

Satty. Oh, I don’t know. I feel awfully dis- 
couraged. My family want me to go to college. 

Jim. To ecollege—well, don’t you do it—it’s just 
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four years wasted, that’s all, and Sally, they don’t 
teach you charm at college. 

Tim. No, nor to do your hair like that. 

Jim. Nor to dance the way I taught you. 

ie My dear Sally, you wouldn’t like college 
at all. 

SALLY. (Disgusted—sits x. arm of sofa R.) I 
never said I would. But my mother has always 
wanted me to go to Vassar. 

Tim. To Vassar? Oh, that’s different. 

SALLY. Why is it? 

Jim. (Goes to sofa R., one knee on it) Because 
we live in Poughkeepsie. 

Tim. (Goes to them) And Vassar’s in Pough- 
keepsie. 

Botu Boys. Oh, Sally, do go to college. 

Tim. You'd see us steadily for four years then, 
Sally. 

Jim. And then, perhaps, you could make up your 
mind, which one of us you liked best. 

Satty. I don’t see how I ever could, you’re both 
so perfect. 

IM and Jim. Sally: 


(ManceE whistles.) 


Satty. Somebody’s coming. 
(Twins rush, pick wp their bags, coats and hats.) 
Tim. (Going out) Come on, Jim. 


Jim. Good-bye, Sally (Good-bye—ad lib. 
Twins rush out door L.) 


(Miss Curtis enters door R.) 


Miss Curtis. (At telephone) Western Union, 
please. Please give me Western Union 


~ 


ae. ~ Jouns. inen's nye Seon 
_ Miss Curtis. Oh, Mr. Johns, we don't ae 
- Jouns. Teach girls charm—teach ’em — 
vagrants. oss ane 
Miss Curtis. (£.c.2) Oh, Mr. Johns, remet 
ber the young ladies are present. 
Jouns. Think parents pay you to lose their chil- 
dren for them! This is the worst kind of a school. 
( Turns: LORE BS ; 


(Girts ad lib—confusion—go up toward Cc.) 3 


Miss Curtis. (Crossing to the Grrts) You'd 
better go, my dears, you’d better go. 


(The Girts don’t want to go, but she “gathers? 
them off door R.) 


(Miss Curtis goes Rr. of desk R.) 


Miss Curtis. (To c.) It will be all right, Mr. 
Johns. Mr. Bevans will find her. He always does 
whatever he undertakes to do. 

Jouns. No, he does not. He undertook to take 
girls off their parents’ hands—save ’em all trouble, 
and I have to come back from a business trip be- 
cause he loses my niece the first crack out of the 
box. (Crossing to sofa R.) I say this is the worst 
kind of a school—— 

Miss Curtis. (R. of desk R—Screams) Oh, 
Mr. Johns. 


* 
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(Miss Hays enters down the stairs x. and the words 
die away on his lips.) 


_ Miss Hays. (On stairs—to Jouns) I thought 
it was you. (To Miss Curtis.) You see, Theo- 
dosia, I recognized Mr. Johns’ voice. (Jouws turns 
to her, then goes to piano, throws his cap on it— 
Miss Hays comes down x.c.) 1 should like to speak 
to Mr. Johns alone, if you don’t mind. 

Miss Curtis. (Crossing ¥. to her x.) Call me, 
Eleanor, if you need me. 


(Miss Hays waves her away. Miss Curtis exits 
door t.) 


Jouns. (Tov. of Miss Hays) Well, Eleanor, 
this must be a pretty serious situation, if you are 
at last willing to speak a word to me. 

Miss Hays. (2. of c.) It is serious. Elise has 
done the most foolish thing a woman can do. She’s 
taken a man seriously. ; 

Jouns. (c.) Bless my soul, Eleanor. You 
haven’t changed a bit! 

Miss Hays. Oh, yes, I have. I haven’t taught 
school all these years and not learned something. 

Jouns. I thought you knew all there was to 
know. 

Miss Hays. I knew everything about you, 
Homer. 

Jouns. No, you didn’t either. 

Miss Hays. Oh, was there more to know than 
came out in court? 

Jouns. No,—yes—at least, but that isn’t what 
I mean 

Miss Hays. You didn’t come here to discuss our 
affairs. 

Jouns. No, no. Of course not. 
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Miss Hays. Elise disappeared yesterday and 
Mr. Bevans started at once 

Jouns. Why didn’t you start? 

Miss Hays. I? I couldn’t leave the school with- 
out a responsible head. I have duties to other par- 
ents and guardians—(Crosses R. of desk R., gets her 
bag )—besides you, Homer. 

Jouns. Now isn’t that just like you? 

Miss Hays. What? 

Jouns. You remembered your obligations to the 
other parents. But you never thought of me at all. 

Miss Hays. You mean, I should have thought 
only of you! 

Jouns. Certainly. 

Miss Hays. Youw’re just as egotistical as ever. 

Jouns. Egotistical for a man to want his wife to 
prefer him to anyone else. 

Miss Hays. I’m not your wife. 

Jouns. But you are. 

Miss Hays. (Crosses—r. of P.B.) Oh, for such 
a short time, so very long ago. 

Jouns. So long ago that you’ve forgotten all 
about it? 

Miss Hays. Oh, no. I have an excellent mem- 
ory—for trifles. 

Jouns. You’re the most irritating woman I ever 
knew. 

Miss Hays. (Goes to him) Homer, will you 
stop thinking about yourself, and consider the ter- 
rible situation Listen, Homer. 

Jouns. Well? 

Miss Hays. Mr. Bevans found her and they left 
Bridgeport last night at nine o’clock in his motor. 

Jouns. (rR. of pP.B.) Last night? You're afraid 
there’s been a motor accident? 

Miss Hays. I’m afraid of something much more 
serious than that. 
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Jouns. Why, nonsense, Eleanor! You :et your 
hatred of men run away with your judgment. 
Bevans is a dependable young chap. 

Miss Hays. (F. of p.B.) No man is dependable 
where a pretty girl is concerned. 

Jouns. Oh, you mustn’t judge all men by me, 
Eleanor. 

. Miss Hays. Elise has fallen terribly in love with 
im. 

Jouns. She has? Good! The school is mine 
then. But what do you know about love, Eleanor? 
You never felt it. 

Miss Hays. Homer, can’t you ever stick for five 
minutes to what you are discussing? (Starts toward 
door U.L.c.) 

Jouns. Eleanor, you said that just as if you 
were married to me. 

Miss Hays. (Turns to him) Well, I’m very 
thankful I’m not. 

Jouns. You've got nothing on me. 

Miss Hays. (Coming to r. of sofa.) Then if 
we're both absolutely agreed, I don’t see why we 
can’t be civil to each other hereafter. 

Jouns. Wecan. I don’t believe you know how 
friendly I feel toward you. Why do you suppose I 
sent Elise here? Why do you suppose I went chas- 
ing after that fellow Bevans—except to be sure that 
the school would come to you in the end 

Miss Hays. (Goes tov. of p.B.) To me? 

Jouns. Certainly. ... That’s what you want, 
isn’t it? 

Miss Hays. More than anything else in the 
world. It’s always been my dream 

Jouns. Is that the best you can do in the way of 
a dream? 

Miss Hays. It’s a wonderful dream, Homer, for 
a woman who has no children of her own, to take 
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half a hundred of other people’s children and teach 
them and train them and love them, and have them 
love you (Going to F. of desk L.) 

Jouns. You'd like it, eh? Well, you certainly 
shall have it. 

Miss Hays. But how can you get rid of this boy? 
(Turns to JoHNs.) Why, you can’t. 

Jouns. Ican’t? I can’t get rid of a young fellow 
in order to give you something you want? f 
course, I can. 


(Miss Curtis enters t.) 


Miss Curtis. Oh, Eleanor, Eleanor, they’re here. 
They’ve just driven up in the funniest old buggy. 
Oh, I knew Mr. Bevans would bring her back. (x. 
to R.) 


(Enter Austtn, ExIsE and Grorce.) 


Miss Hays. Elise—my child—where have you 
been? Mr. Bevans... 

Austin. I’ve been driving, Miss Hays, a—a slow 
horse thirty-five miles, and I can tell you it’s no 
joke—— (Ad lib. Together.) 

Ettse. Oh, Miss Hays, it was so wonderful driv- 
ing all night through the storm. I never knew any- 
thing so wonderful. (Ad lib.) 

GeorGE. Yes, you may as well ask where we’ve 
been. Austin wrecked his car with his reckless driv- 
ing. I ask you, is that any way to drive a car? 
(Ad lib.) 

Jouns. Hold on, hold on. One at a time. 
Where have you been? (They all start to speak to- 
gether again.) Wait, wait. Bevans, where have 
you been? 

Austin. My car broke down outside Bridgeport, 
Mr. Johns, and I’ve been driving a horse back. 
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Extse. Yes, Mr. Bevans wouldn’t stop anywhere 
though we passed some of the loveliest hotels. (Sits 
bench c.) sorry 

Miss Hays. Elise! Were you with them in 
Bridgeport, Mr. Boyd? 

Georce. Bridgeport—I never got to Bridgeport. 
They picked me up at the gate. 

Miss Hays. At the gate! 

Georce. Yes, I was walking home.—I never got 
to Bridgeport. 

Miss Hays. I understood you were going to 
Bridgeport. 

GrorceE. I was. When I left here I took a taxi, 
and finding I’d missed the train, I told the man to 
drive to Portchester, so that I could catch an ex- 
press. It happened that I had only six dollars and 
eighty-four cents, and I sat there and watched that 
darned—I beg your pardon—that meter go up to 
five dollars and six dollars and when it got to six- 
fifty I was still a mile from Portchester. Well, I 
let him go on thinking I could make him accept 
what I had, but when I got out at Portchester and 
gave him all I had, he turned out to be one of these 
disagreeable people who won’t listen to reason. 

Jouns. You mean he wanted you to pay what 
you owed. 

Georce. Yes, he wouldn’t compromise and when 
I said his meter was wrong—that was a mistake, he 
had me arrested. 

Jouns. Arrested! 

GeorcE. Just as the train pulled into the station 
and I spent the whole night in jail. 

Jouns. How did you get out? 

Greorce. Oh, the judge dismissed the case at 
once—said the driver hadn’t exercised ordinary pre- 
caution in picking up such a fare. 
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Jouns. There, young lady—see all the trouble 
you made. Why did you want to go careering— 
(ExIsE and Miss Hays x. to sofa L.)—over the 
countryside, anyhow? (GEORGE exits L.) 

Austin. (Crosses to L. of JoHNS) Please don’t 
shout at Elise, Mr. Johns. 

Jouns. (R.c.) What’s that? 

Austin. Please don’t shout. 

Jouns. What’s that? 

AusTIN. Please don’t shout. F 

Jouns. Well, I will shout. : 

Austin. Then shout, then. Elise has been under 4 
a great strain, and it’s not good for her to be = 
shouted at. 

Extse. No, uncle, he’s perfectly right. 

Jouns. You think that because you’ve run a 
school for a few weeks you know more about girls 
than I do? 

Austin. I know I know more about girls than 
you do. 

Exise. Why, uncle, he certainly does. 

Jouns. Well, let me tell you, sir, that I’m in a 
position to make you or break you, and the first thing 
you know I'll break you. Is that clear? 

Austin. Perfectly clear, Mr:-Johns. And if I 
could put my mind on it, I dare say I should be 
sorry, but as it is, it doesn’t seem to matter because 
I have so many other things to think about. 

Jouns. I suppose you mean the fact that you’ve 
lost your school? 

Austin. Lost my school? 

Jouns. Certainly. Didn’t I make the condition 
ee of your pupils should fall in—love with 
you! 

Austin. Yes, you did, but—— 

Jouns. Well, one of your pupils has made a fool 
of herself over you, hasn’t she? 
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AvusTIn. Yes, but- 

Extse. Oh, Mr. Bevans. 

Jouns. I’ve decided to foreclose—take over the 
school—put Miss Hays in charge. This is the future 
principal of the Fairview School. 

Austin. You have no right to do this. 

Jouns. No right? 

Austin. Oh, legally you may have the right and 
power, too, but morally, you haven’t. This school 
came to me and I put everything I had into it— 
time, energy, thought, all my money 

Jouns. Eh? 

Austin. Well, your money. And I’ve made it 
go, I’ve made it succeed, and it’s mine. No one 
ought to have the right to take it from me. 

Jouns. Look here, young man. I want this 
school, but I’ll make you a proposition! I'll give you 
ten thousand down for your interest. I'll acknowl- 
edge that your ideas have been a howling success. 
I'll guarantee to put them—most of them in effect, 
and I'll give you a new job. 

Austin. No, I don’t want your job. I want to 
go on with my school. 

Jouns. Well, you can’t do that. 

Austin. Then keep your old job, and Ill go 
back to selling automobiles. (E-xit.) 


(Miss Curtis enters R.) 
Jouns. There’s a very pigheaded young man. 


(E.IsE starts to follow Austin—JouNs catches her 
hand. Circles around post, lands R.c.) 


Euise. Uncle, dear, Mr. Bevans did not mean ex- 
actly to refuse that job, 


Say aT tink Sart find he as his mind. 
_ Jouns. What do you know about it? 
Exise. You'll keep it open for him a little while, 


a : won't you? 
ites So JOHNS. (RC): We, I might a reasonable length 
ewer 108 time, > 


(Miss Curtis goes down x. to ¥. of desk.) 


ExtsE. (R. of Jouns) Oh, uncle, you are a — 
darling old lamb. (Kisses him. ) 

Jouns. No one ever called me that before. 
(ELISE goes to E. of Pp.) Oh, Miss Hays, beforeI 
go may I have a word with you in private—about _ a 
the general policy of the school? te 

Miss Hays. (Crossing—door rR.) Certainly, Mr. 
Johns. Will you come to my office? As my man of a 
business I have the greatest admiration for your = 
organizing powers 

Jouns. Well, that’s something! (Exit Muss 
Hays R.) 

Miss Curtis. (As Jouns follows Miss Hays) 
One moment, Mr. Johns. (Comes to F. of sofa R. 
Jouns on her Lt.) Please forgive me, but isn’t Mr. 
Bevans the head of this school any more? 

Jouns. No, Miss Curtis, Miss Hays is in charge 
now. 

Miss Curtis. You mean, he won’t be here any 
more ? 

Jouns. Never should have been here at all. 
(Exit JouNs Rr.) 


Lr 
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(Enter AUSTIN L.) 


AusTIn. (L. of u. end of P.B.) Miss Curtis, if 
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I may trouble you for the last time, will you tell 
Mr. MacKenzie. 

Miss Curtis. Oh, Mr. Bevans, I’m so sorry to 
hear that we are to lose you. 

Austin. Thank you, Miss Curtis. I’m glad 
some one is sorry. 

Miss Curtis. I—we shall miss you. 

Austin. And I shall miss you. I shall never 
forget your loyalty and devotion. 

Miss Curtis. And I shall never forget you, Mr. 
Bevans. (Starts toward door.) 

EisE. (On the first step of the stairs) Don’t 


worry, Miss Curtis, I know just how you feel. 


Miss Curtis. (At door xr.) No, you don’t, my 
dear, nobody could. Good-bye, Mr. Bevans. (Ex- 
its door R., hardly able to keep back the tears. Avs- 
TIN turns to go L.) 


(GrorGE enters door L.—x. to ELIsE R.c.—AUSTIN 


goes up L.c., gets coat.) 


Georce. Elise, I don’t exactly understand what 
they meant about one of the pupils having fallen in 
love with him—they didn’t mean you, did they? 

Etise. ° Dear George. 

GEORGE. You ran away to avoid his attentions, 
didn’t you? 

Extse. Just the other way, George. 

Greorce. But Elise, I loved you first. 

Eutse. It wouldn’t have mattered if you had 
loved me a thousand years. 

GeorGeE. Oh, It’s all right, Elise; it isn’t 
your fault—I know now why Austin wanted to 
teach girls charm—it’s the greatest thing in the 
world—you can do anything, if you have it—and I 
didn’t have it-—and JI guess I never will. Good- 
bye, Elise. 


d goes to abou 

(8. of eee Oh, , Aus it 
aeet any money? os 
Austin. (Above desk t.) Ten fa ae 
-GrorcE. Plenty. The rent’s paid till the au 
Sanna Get things started, ——c Til se 
- ina few days myself. 


( cee exits door v.L.c. AUSTIN crossing toward 
door R.) 


Ese. May I speak to you, Mr. Bevans? : 
Austin. No—no—— You may never speak to | 
me. = ‘ 

Exise. Oh, Mr. Bevans, you weren't so cross to. 
me when we stopped for breakfast this morning, — 
and you said that wonderful thing 

Austin. I don’t remember the incident. 

ExtseE. You said, “Aren’t you hungry, dear?” 

Austin. It was a slip of-the tongue. 

Exise. But you said it as if you meant it. ~ s 
_ Austin. I did mean part of it. I was hungry 
myself. eae 

ExisE. And didn’t you rather like it when I s 
poured out your coffee for you? 

Austin._ I was glad to get the coffee. (He starts 
to go.) ~ 

ELISE. Oh, where are you going? 

Austin. Having lost this school, thanks to you, 
I’m going to New York to get back my old job. 

EisE. Oh, you needn’t bother about that. 

AusTIN. I needn’t bother about that? 

Exise. No, uncle is keeping that job for you. 

Austin. I told him I didn’t want it. 

Exise. Yes, but I fixed it. 
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Austin. You fixed it? 

EutseE. Yes, I told him you’d change your mind. 

Austin. (Loudly, throws hat on sofa v. with 
coat) How did you know I’d change my mind? 

Extse. Oh, you just told my uncle I wasn’t to be 
shouted at 

Austin. You're the sort of girl ought to be 
shouted at! You’re the sort of girl ought to be sent 
to a nunnery, not a boarding-school. Look what 
you’ve done in the last twenty-four hours. You’ve 
made me quarrel with one of my oldest friends. 
You’ve taken me away from my work, and you’ve 
ruined my school. You’re the most silly, reckless, 
obstinate girl I ever knew—but you have got charm. 
(He catches her in his arms and kisses her.) 


CURTAIN 


1st Picture: They are still in each other’s arms. 
and Picture: They come down the stairs one on 
each step; they lean far over the bannister to see. 


URTAIN 
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This play can be played in its present form with 
one less male character and two or more less female 
characters: i.e. 


Nore: Jim and Tim speak most of their lines in 
unison, the few separate lines which each has, 
have been combined in another part so that they 
can be played as one part. 

The school girls are there largely for local 
color. If it is desired to cut the number down, 
Dotsy and Madge can be eliminated entirely by 
the Madge lines given to one of the other girls. 


The buggy scene was inserted after the piece had 
been played several weeks, and the entire scene, if 
advisable, can be cut out without any change in the 
dialogue of the succeeding scene. The only difficulty 
with the buggy scene would be the arrangement of 
the lights; but, if that could be overcome, it would 
be advisable to keep this scene in, because of its un- 
usual quality and the charm of the dialogue, which 
constitutes a very good love scene. 


Changes in lines and cues when the parts of Jim 
and Tim are played as one. 


ACT I 


All characters use “Jim” in place of “Tim.” 

' All characters use “Jim” in place of “Twins.” 

David—Page 3—Cut—and Tim. 

Austin—Page 11—Cut—I guess it would take two 
of you to do it. Use—Well, I guess you'll have to 
keep on wanting. (Go into speech.) 

Johns—Page 27—Cut—Poughkeepsie—The Smith 
Brothers without the beards. 
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THE CHARM SCHOOL ACTI (SIMPLIFIED SETTING) 
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THE CHARM SCHOOL ACT2. (SIMPLIFIED SETTING) 


His pro of hie") same name Hy Alice ‘Doe Miller, 
§ males, 5 females. 3 interior scenes. Costumes, modern, 
- Plays 2% hours, ; 


The story of ‘‘Come Out of the Kitchen’’ is written sae a 
Virginia family of the old aristocracy, by the name of Dainger- 
_ field, who, finding themselves temporarily embarrassed, decide to 
 Yent their magnificent home to a rich Yankee. One of the con- | 
ditions of the lease by the well-to-do New Englander stipulates 

that a competent staff of white servants should be engaged for 
his sojourn at the stately home. This servant question presents 
practically insurmountable difficulties, and one of the daughters 
of the family conceives the mad-cap idea that she, her sister and 
their two brothers shall act as the domestic staff for the wealthy 
Yankee. Olivia Daingerfield, who is the ringleader in the merry 
_ gpcheme, adopts the cognomen of Jane Allen, and elects to preside 

over the destinies of the kitchen. Her sister, Elizabeth, is ap- 


_-~-—~—s- pointed housemaid. er elder brother, Paul, is the butler, and 
ae Oharley, the youngest of the group, is appointed to the position of 
2 bootboy. When Burton Crane arrives from the North, accom- 
7 panied by Mrs. Faulkner, her dauzhter, and Crane’s attorney, 


“4 Tucker, they find the staff of servants to possess so many methods 
s of behavior out of the ordinary that amusing complications begin 
& to arise immediately. Olivia’s charm and beauty impress Crane 
2: sbove everything else, and the merry story continues through a 
; maze of delightful incidents until the real identity of the heroine 
is finally disclosed. But not until Crane has professed his love 
: for his charming cook, and the play ends with the brightest 
Be prospects of happiness for these two young people. ‘‘Come Out 
of the Kitchen,’’ with Ruth Chatterton in the leading réle, made 
®& notable success on its production by Henry Miller at the Cohan 
Theatre, New York. It was also a great success at the Strand 
Theatre, London. A most ingenious and entertaining comedy, 
and we strongly recommend it for amateur production. (Royalty, 
twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 


GOING SOME 


Play in 4 acts, By Paul Armstrong and Rex Beach. 
12 males, 4 females. 2 exteriors, 1 interior, Costumes, 
modern and cowboy. Plays a full evening. 

Described by the authors as the ‘‘chronicle of a certain lot of 
eollege men and girls, with a tragic strain of phonograph and 
eowboys.’’ <A rollicking good story, full of action, atmosphere, 
comedy and drama, redolent of the adventurous spirit of youth. 
(Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents, 
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"MRS. WIGGS OF THE 
CABBAGE PATCH 


Dramatization in 3 acts, by Anne Crawford Flexner from 
the novel by Alice Hegan Rice. 15 males, 11 females. 
1 interior, 1 exterior. Costumes modern and rustic. Plays 
a full evening. 


A capital dramatization of the ever-beloved Mrs. Wiges and 
ther friends, people who have entered the hearts and minds of a 
nation. Mrs. Schultz and Lovey Mary, the pessimistic Miss Hazy 
and the others need no new introduction. Here is characteriza- 
tion, humor, pathos, and what is best and most appealing in 
modern American life. The amateur acting rights are reserved 
for the present in all cities and towns where there are stock 
companies. Royalty will be quoted on application for those cities 
and towns where it may be presented by amateurs. 

Price, 75 Cents. 


THE FOUR-FLUSHER 


Comedy in 3 acts. By Cesar Dunn. 8 males, 5 females. 
2 interiors. Modern costumes. Plays 244 hours. 


A comedy of hustling American youth, ‘‘The Four-Flusher’’ is 
one of those clean and bright plays which reveal the most sappeal- 
ing characteristics of our native types. Here is an amusing story 
of » young shoe clerk who through cleverness, personality, and 
plenty of wholesome faith in himself, becomes a millionaire, The 
play is best described as ‘‘breezy.’’ It is full of human touches, 
and develops a most interesting story. It may be whole-heartedly 
recommended to high schools. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) 

Price, 75 Cents, 


PALS FIRST 


Comedy in a prologue and 3 acts. By Lee Wilson Dodd. 
8 males, 3 females. 1 interior, 1 exterior, Modern cos- 
tumes. Plays 246 hours. 


Based on the successful novel of the same name by F. P. 
Hiliott, ‘Pals First’’ is a decidedly picturesque mystery play. 
Danny and the Dominie, a pair of tramps, enter a mansion and 
persuade the servants and friends that they belong there. They 
are not altogether wrong, though it requires the intervention of 
a judge, two detectives, a villain and an attractive girl to un- 
tangle the complications. A most ingenious play, well adapted 
to performance by high schools and colleges. (Royalty, twenty- 
five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 
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yoo in 8 nots. ‘By Leo Ditriehstein, Si cinlon Ste 
| Modern eostumes., Plays 214 hours. 1 interior, 
& Mason?** is one of those delightful farces MEE 
¢ s Aunt"? ‘that sre always fresh. ‘‘A mother and & - 
aghter,’’ says the critic of the New York Herald, ‘‘had hue 
mds who account for absences from the joint household On 
quent evenings, falsely pretending to. be Masons. The mew 


‘advanced to leadership in his lodge. The older womas 
wan so well pleased with her husband’s supposed distinction ig. 
@he order that she made him promise to put up the name of G 
‘visiting friend for membership. Further perplexity oyer the . 
: neipal liar arose when a suitor for his second daughter’s han@ — ° 
ed to be s real Mason... . To tell the story of the play.” 
Id require volumes, its complications are so numerous. It t¢ 
_ ® house of cards, One ecard wrongly placed and the whole thing 
' would eollapse. But it stands, an example of remarkable in: 
_ genuity. You wonder at the end of the first act how the fus 
@an be kept up on such a slender foundation. But it continues 
ond es to the last curtain.’* One of the most igen 
ing farces ever written, especially suited to schools a: 
c Lodges, (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents, 


KEMPY 
 ® Gelightful comedy in 3 acts. By J. G. Nugent and 
Elliott Nugent. 4 males, 4 females. 1 interior throughout. 


Costumes, modern. Plays 2% hours. 


No wonder ‘‘Kempy”™ uas been such a tremendous hit in New 
York, Chicago—wherever it has played. It snaps with wit ami: 
fhumor of the most delightful. kind, It’s electric. It’s , smalis: 
fown folk perfectly pictured. Tull of types of varied sorts, each. 

'-pne dene to a turn and served with zestful sauce, An idea! 
entertainment for amusement purposes.. The story is about a high- 
falutin’ daughter who in a fit of pique marries the young plumber= 

architect, who comes to fix the water pipes, just because he 
‘**understands’’ her, having read her book and having sworn t& 
Marry the authoress: But in that story lies all the humor thay 
kept the audience laughing every second of every act. Of course 
here are lots of ramifications, each of which bears its own brant! 
sf laughter-making potentials. But the plot and the story axt 
@ot the main things. There is, for instance, the work of th: 
@ompany. The fun growing out of this family mixup is lively anz: 
f@ean. (Royalty, Swonty-five dollars.) _@ — Price, 75 Centa, 
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